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‘HEAD OF A YOUNG GI 

Courtes of the 
works which have 
at the 


Among the 
rench sculptor 


ARTISTS PROTEST AT 
PRUSSIAN TYRANNY 


A Public Meeting Held and a Procla- 
mation Is Issued Against Arbi- 
trary Action in Art Matters 
BERLIN—A 


attended, 


meeting, 

held to 
actions of the 
“Free- 


public 


was largely was pro- 
test against arbitrary 
lice and the courts in art matters. 
dom of Art” slogan and this 
theme was treated by 
prominent in art and literature. 
Confiscation of works of art on ac- 
count of their “‘licentiousness 


po- 


was the 


ment of a young actor, who had pub- 
licly recited revolutionary poems, and 
seizure of literary works are among re- 
cent events. 


several speakers | 





RL” By EMILE 
Granda 


attracted especial 
Grand Central is this strongly but 


which painting the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


,’ imprison- | hulme art 


\ proclamation which was joined by 


men and women interested in the free- 
dom of art, points to the great 
that menaces culture and _ mental 
artistic progress in Germany 


the backwardness and biased 


public authorities. It is plain that po- 
litical antagonism is at the bottom of 
these occurences.—F. 


A Newly Discovered Van Eyck 

LONDON.—It is said that Sir Martin 
Conway 
tribution of a 





given his name to the at- 
“Head of Christ” to Van 
work having been discovered 
in Newcastle and bought for a com- 
paratively small sum. From the repro- 
duction, the work would appear to be 
undoubtedly from the hand of the 
author of “Jan Arnolfini and His 
Wife” in the National Gallery, and if 
so, Its value must be in the neighbor- 
hood of £30,000. The oak panel of the 
picture and its frame are made in a sin- 
gle piece. 


has 


Eyck, the 





Brangwyn Needs a Model 
LONDON—For eight years a picture 
of Brangwyn’s has been held up in con- 
sequence of the death of a model who 


was sitting to him for the head of the 
Christ. The original model, who was an 
ice-cream vendor, exactly fulfilled 
Brangwyn’s ideal, but no one since has 


been discovered to take his place ade- 
quately, though many think they might! 


danger | 
} 
and 
through 
action of 








ANTOINE BOURDELLE 


Central Galleries 


attention in the display of the 
deftly modeled head. 


Frank O. pes ok, King | George’s 
Favorite Painter, to Show Here 
LONDON—Frank O. Salisbury, -the 

favorite portrait painter of King George, 
visit the United States. An 
exhibition of portraits and other work 
by him will be held at the Ehrich Gal- 
leries, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Salisbury achieved celebrity by 
“Burial of the 
Soldier,” and ‘““The Marriage of Prin- 
cess Mary” and numerous other pictures 


is soon to 


connected with royalty in England. He | 


occupies a very prominent position in the 
art world of London. 





First Leverbalme Art 


The first consignment of the Lever- 
collection, to be sold at the 
Anderson Galleries in February, arrived 
last week on the Mauretania. 


Arrives 


PARIS.—A painting aye the “Douanier 
Rousseau,” is to be placed in the Louvre 
Museum. This is too important an 
event to be passed over in silence. Nat- 
urally it is not a case of admission by 
the main entrance, a back door is enough 
for it. The curators are relieved of all 
responsibility, because it comes in by a 
subterfuge; a collection has been offered 
and contains, among pamtings by artists 
of the first importance, one by Henri 
Rousseau. The collection was to be ac- 
cepted as it was, to take or to leave, 
these being the conditions of the donor. 
The great fact is that it should enter by 
any means whatsoever. The Douanier 
Rousseau in the Louvre, this is a con- 
secration and a triumph for the parti- 
sans of that school which consists ex- 
actly in never having been to school. 

The picture is that of a feminine ser- 
pent charmer, and the title is “La Char- 
meuse de Serpents.” 

There will certainly be serious-minded 
people who wil consider it a scandal, 
and who will be indignant that a shirt- 
maker of the rue de la Paix should 
dictate to the Louvre. But this is not 
the question; the personality of the 
donor has nothing to do with it, and even 
the fact that a picture by the Douanier | 
Rousseau is placed in the Louvre is not 
shocking in itself. We must see fur- 
ther into things. What is really interest- 
ing in this affair is that it permits us 
to measure the progress in the attitude 


Unknown | 


Henry Lee, American Painter, Draws Parisians to Exhibit 





“A GRAY DAY AT VERNE,” By HENRY C. LEE 


PARIS—It is related of Courbet 
that one day he asked an inspector of 
forests how he found one of his land- 
scapes, upon which the other replied with 
some embarrassment: “Mr. Courbet, I 
do not wish to criticise, but since you 
ask me, 
who knows his business. You have put 
a beech tree there, the foliage very like, 
but you have made the branches come 
down much closer to the ground than 


| they do in reality.’ 


To which Courbet proudly replied by 


asking: ““When you are in a forest, sir, 

who do you see?” “But—I see the 

trees.” “Very well, and I, sir, feel emo- | 
tion.” 


A reply at once admirable and stupid. 
This anecdote came to my mind when | 


saw an exhibition of landscapes by Hen- | 


The | * 


iry C. Lee recently at Durand-Ruel’s. 
most severe and exacting botanist would 
{never be in doubt from the shape of his 
|trees, which are never tampered with, 
| but studied by an artist who (rare in- 
_ | deed) knows the laws of their grows 








permit me to tell you as a man | 








as well as the nature of the soil into 
which they send their roots, because be- 
|fore studying painting Mr. Lee studied 
botany and geology. When one adds 
|that he studied the science of color from 
ithe famous Professor Rood, one will 
agree that this artist has had a very 
uncommon preparation, 

The exhibition of his latest works 
proves that far from doing harm to his 
artistic development, a solid scientific 
basis has been an invaluable point of de- 
parture for this painter. Among the 
most noticeable characteristics of his art 
are unity in variety, unity in technique, 
variety in the choice of his subjects. 
|Showing himself in touch with the 
grander aspects of nature, as in his fine 
|view of Oban in Scotland, the dramatic 
“Storm in the Vence” or the impressive 
Weeping Rock” of the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, which are fi'led with a strong 
| decorative sense, he is none-the-less sen- 
sitive to the rustic charm of a simp’e vil- 
\lage scene as in “A Grey Day at Verne” 

Rrdonmenod on page 4) 





This painting is in the collection of A. 
work of ‘ 





last quarter of a century. 

The acceptance of the legacy Caille- 
botte and the entry of the Impression- 
lists into the Luxembourg at the end of | 


“LA CARRIOLE DE M. JUNIET” 


of people toward matters of art in the 





By HENRI ROUSSEAU 


Villard. It is fairly representative of the 


‘le Douanier.’ 


let's “Olympia” in the Louvre provoked 
|heated controversy. Today the Impres- 
sionists are not only recognized but hon- | 
ored. But if Manet, Renoir, Monet, 
Pissarro and Cézanne were the Indepen- 


FLORA LION SHOWS 
VIRILE PORTRAITURE 





British and American Aristocracy 
Are Depicted With Both Strength 
and Beauty in Her Show at Ehrich’s 


By DR. CHARLES FLEISCHER. 


Arrived, but still gladly on the march 
—would seem to be the story of Flora 
Lion, a score of whose painted portraits 
along with a dozen finished drawings of 
famous folk are shown at the Ehrich 
Galleries Nov. 3 to 19. ; 

In a dozen years Mrs. Lion has so 
far developed her powers that already 
she is regarded the foremost woman 
portrait painter of her generation in 


Great Britain. Indeed, if one may be 
so personal on first acquaintance with 
her work, she need not take off her hat 
to the male portraitists of Britain. There 





is a strength in her drawing, a clarity 
in her color, a sympathetic sureness in 
her characterization that make each por- 
\trait not only an obvious likeness but a 
real work of art as well. 

There, for instance, dominating the ex- 
| hibition room from the right wall is the 
|artist’s large oil painting of H. R. 
|the Duchess of York and her two sisters, 
|Lady Elphinstone and Lady Leverson- 
|Gower, first shown at the Royal 
|Academy in 1924. This is a brilliant 
piece of painting, but refined—truly aris- 
tocratic—showng these three gracious 
ladies, perfectly gowned, draped on and 
jat a divan whose red note is cleverly 
lcaught in the tail feathers of a parrot 
Eopests in the branch of a tree of the 
tapestried background. To the right of 
|this great canvas is an obviously hon- 
‘est—and again a recognizably sympa- 
| thetic—characterization of Mrs. Fahnes- 
| tock Campbell, a grande dame with eyes 
of mellowed worldly wisdom. 
| Walk on, and you are greeted by the 
Earl of Mulgrave, a youth of eight— 
'a young blonde god, aware of his nobili- 
ty but withal a real boy, fondling his pet 
\dog. And there, centering the left wall, 
is another big canvas, representing the 
| Marquesa Merry del Val, wife of the 
| Spanish Ambassador to the Court of St. 
| James. The marquesa is gowned in the 
ceremonial dress of the aristocratic 
3asque, mainly black mantilla, and hold- 
jing in one hand a glorious old Spanish 
fan of which she is evidently proud. All 


| 


'the last century was a terrible affair. |dents,—or, if you will, witch still re- | is beautifully painted. 


| And more recently, the p'acing of Man- 


(Continued on page 3) 


Altogether an exhibition you will wish 
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to visit and revisit, despite the multi- 
wv of shows in New York, because 
‘lora Lion impresses you with the sin- 
cerity and mastery wherewith she trans- 
lates her objective subjects into human 
works of art. 


Hallowell’s Joyous Water Colors 


Fifty happy pictures done in water 
colors and shown at the Montross Gal- 
lery are the result mainly of six months 
spent abroad in equally happy seeing. 
For these pictures tell as plainly as if 
they addressed your ears instead of your 
eyes: “I, Robert Hallowell, have had a 
bully time over there—and this is what 
I saw and felt.” And generously he 
will share his joy with those who are 
wise enough to visit the Montross Gal- 
lery before Nov. 25. 

Most of these pictures were shown in 
Paris before Mr. Hallowell returned to 
to the United States and added to his 
foreign trophies three paintings made in 
America. One of these (No 48, “Slush” ) 
shows that even the prosy mass and mess 
of things “nearby New York” can not 
defeat this artist’s joyous spirit after his 
beauty-filled reves abroad. Indeed, so 
full of vitality is Mr. Hallowell, that 
his translation of Verrocchio’s “Col- 
leoni” into the singing speech of his 
vital water colors, actually gives life to 
that master sculptor’s equestrian bronze. 

So also with his Swiss scenes, Those 
titanic mountain forms, and the equally 
titanic formations of cloud and mist, are 
all handled with so joyous a sense of 
line and color that one understands how 
easily matter becomes play-stuff for the 
creative spirit. And similarly he gets 
into the soul of “Tunisian Night” in 
which the dense, yet luminous, dark blue 
of the sky ablaze with the stars, and even 
the ps, eae buildings, all conspire to 
give you the essence of the meaning of 
Tunis at night. As for the pictures of 
Venice,—ther are one and all done with 
affection. 

New Cameron Etchings 

There are three new plates in the ex- 
hibition of the work of Sir D. Y. 
Cameron at Kennedy’s which will re- 
main on view until Nov. 14. “The 
Tepidarium, Rome” with its dark shad- 
ows, at once so sombre and so penetrable, 
is a small plate which allies itself in sub- 
ject and treatment with the older 
“Thermae of Caracalla” of which a print 
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! 
is also shown. Another new plate is | 
“The Lake at Monteith,” notable for the | 
fine lines of the mountains and the sense | 
of spaciousness. The “Sound of | 
Kerrara” with its two dark hills at the | 
extreme left and the rest of the plate | 
flooded with light is one of those in- | 
cisive contrasts of light and dark which | 
Cameron handles so masterfully. 

An early and late state of “Appin| 
Rocks” gives one the opportunity to re- | 
mark the finesse added by the fine dry- | 
point lines. The whole range of Camer- | 
on’s work is well represented, 

Etchings at Brooklyn Museum 


“The Museum congratulates the So- 
ciety on its significant anniversary and 
is again happy to welcome it to the Print 
Galleries.” And in the same spirit of 
hospitality with which the Brooklyn 
Museum ten years ago welcomed the 
newly born Society of Etchers, it invites 
the general public to enjoy the present 
exhibition of 257 works shown by 110 
artists. : 

toth the connoisseur and the average 
layman will find much to interest him in 
this large and varied assortment of ex- 
amples of the graphic arts. A bit in- 
convenient for the type of visitor that 
looks mainly for names, but an alto- 
gether just and really artistic process is 
the hanging of these pictures, with an 
eye single to harmonious presentation of 
the entire collection rather than the 
grouping of all the works shown by an 
individual etcher. However, where pos- 
sible, several examples by the same 
etcher have been grouped. 

There, for ‘instance is an impressive 
quartet of etchings by John Taylor 
Arms. Mr. Arms is just back from two 
years abroad in zealous pursuit of sub- 
jects. These etchings are some of the 
fine fruit of his esthetic adventures. If 
one must select among his masterpieces, 
there are “Notre Dame de Paris,” a 
magnificent mass towering above the 
houses that rise as trees above the river 
bank—‘“From the Ponte Vecchio” show- 
ing the homely, beautiful backs of those 
picturesque buildings that flank the Arno. 
A loving eye, and a sure and tender 
hand—these are the means of effective 
story telling by Mr. Arms! 

And there are several of Frank W. 
Benson’s amazingly alive flying fowl, 
including “Baldpates,” “Flying Brant.” 


“Old Olive and Monte Carlo” by 
George Elbert Burr and “The Sogne 
Fjord” by E. L. Lawrenson, make a 


harmonic unity—solid contrast of black 
and white—because of similar treatment 
of widely variant themes. Warren 
Davis, painter, presents his first piay 
with copper in “Wind Blown,” a lovely 
maiden with billowing skirts—evidently 
a phantasy! Anne Goldthwaite shows 
only three p'ates, but one of them, “Calf,” 
captured second prize for a well drawn 
little moo. Edward Hopper, evidently 
a very human man, in a group of genre 
pictures, shows that he has something 
to say and knows how to say it. 

Which reminds me _ that another 
sympathetic seer of the human—Kent 
Wetherill—took first prize with “Tene- 
ment Houses.” Third prize was award- 
ed to George Wright for “Connecticut.” 
Just why, | don’t know—except to prove 
again that awarding of prizes represents 
individual opinion plus the power to pin 
the ribbon. In this particular show, I 
am convinced, there are at least fifty 
better prints. As for me, I prefer a 
single print by Louis Orr and groups 
by Louis C. Rosenberg and Ernest Roth 
and J. W. Winkler, to which I must 
at least give both honorable and en- 
thusiastic mention. 

And I’d love—if there were space— 
to rhapsodize over Arthur W. Heitzzle- 
man’s “Freddie,” which is really three 
heads of “Freddie,” beloved proprietor 
of Lapin Agile, famous café of Mont- 
martre and favorite haunt of hardwork- 
ing, pleasure-loving artists. Freddie is 
certainly con amore—and with memor- 
ies that bless without burning. 


Ann Crane at Milch’s 


The Milch Galleries show, until Nov. 
14, twenty-nine paintings and sketches 
by Ann Crane, 

Evidently this artist is particularly 
partial to autumn and winter, for the 
range of her pictures seems to be be- 
tween October and March. However, 
her spirit is too healthy, her outlook 
too wholesome, to feel that these are 
the melancholy days, for even the bleak- 
est and most barren of the scenes is 
sympathetically felt and interpreted. You 
gain from the whole show the impres- 
sion of a fresh, young, really ageless, 
spirit reacting happily to Nature’s 
sembre moods. 

Even such a theme as “Solitude” is 
far from sombre in treatment, for at 
least the pines that guard either snowy 
side of an icy brook are companionable. 
So, too, “The River—Morning” and 
“January,” though they show midwinter 
scenes, are happily seen and interpreted. 

Altogether, while not great work, 
these pictures are certainly such as 





would appeal to an average visitor. 


SARGENT AND DEGAS 
IN LOCAL GALLERIES 





Forty Paintings from the Auction at 
Christie’s Shown at Knoedler’s— 
Degas Bronzes Are at Ferargil’s 





By RALPH FLINT 
Forty paintings by John Singer Sar- 
gent, purchased at the record-breaking 


sale at Christie’s last summer, are now 


on ¢xhibition at the Knoedler Galleries. 
There is no disguising the fact that these 
studio findings are disappointing on the 
whole, particularly since they are shown 
all together and at a time when in three 
great art centers of the world the 
greatest works of this American master 
are being assembled for memorial ex- 
hibitions. 

Of from a hanl so skil'tul 
as Sargent’s, there is probably nothing 


course, 


in the way of sketch or swift notation 
that has not a certain interest or merit, 
and in the light of personal association 
the oils and water colors at Knoed er’s 
warrant a wide inspection. But, with 
the exception of four or five paintings, 


the collection can only be put down as | 


second rate. 

In the entrance hall there hangs a 
notable canvas which Sargent made in 
his early days from a Velasquez por- 
trait of a dwarf and dog in the Prado. 


Here that dextrous, fascinating brush- | 


work that Sargent alone of his period 
could command is seen in splendid per- 
formance. The various textures of flesh 
and fur and fabric are wonderfully 
rendered, and the whole canvas is ap- 
parently swept in as if the work was 
an original portrait by Sargent himself. 
Another copy, doubtless. of the same 
period, is a small study of the figure of 
the angel in Velasquez’ “Vulcan at the 
Forge.” Here, too, is a concrete realiza- 
tion on the part of the copyist of what 
the great Spanish master stood for 
technically. 

Four paintings done by Sargent in the 
Val d’Aosta region are here, and these 
are unquestionably the most brilliant in 
color and in handling of the forty. He 
has taken the cross-ripples of the shal- 
low stream that always figures in this 
series and made them into complicated 
designs of peculiar charm and subtlety. 
Something of the Sargent touch is felt 
in the “Horses at Palma;” and in his 
“Venetian Street, Scuola di San Rocco” 
the sturdy, dignified rendering of archi- 
tectural form that he knew so well is 
seen. 

The large portrait of Mrs. Myers is 
also here, a quaint, Triblyesque affair, 
stiff and artificial, though well-painted 
in many ways. “Lady with a Blue Veil” 
is a fragmentary sort of canvas, and the 
various landscapes and nature studies in 
oil are little more than preliminary ex- 
ercises for his big works. The large 
“Perseus,” a night view of the famous 
Cellini statue in Florence, is interesting, 
and a few of the water colors recall the 
great Sargent whose touch in this 
medium has become recognized as the 
ne plus ultra. 


Degas Bronzes at Ferargil’s 


The Ferargil Galleries are showing a 
large group of bronzes taken from the 
little wax-and-tallow figures that Degas 
left behind him when his long career 
came to a close. It is only in » Bi last 
few years that the general public has 
had any realization of how great a 
sculptor this famous French painter real- 
ly was. Several groups have been seen 
in New York of these delightful figures 
at various times in the past two or three 
years, but the Ferargil showing marks 
the first time that any of them have been 
on exhibition with the privilege of pur- 
chase. 

It was apparently the practice of 
Degas to work out his visions in these 
pliable mediums during the greater part 
of his life, but since he took no steps 
to preserve them, they fell in most cases 
into pieces or were otherwise damaged, 
but through the timely offices of Adrien 
Hebrard, a friend of the painter, those 
studies found in the studio after the ar- 
tists demise were cast in enduring metal, 
thus preserving in just the state that 
Degas left them these vivacious sou- 
venirs of the ballet, the studio, and the 
racecourse. 

Seventy-two items occurr in this Degas 
show. The painter-sculptor has caught 
something of that intangible feeling of 
sudden movement that is so often 
weighted down and practically extin- 
guished in a more finished work. 

Also at the Ferargil Galleries are por- 
traits in pastel and oil by Eric G. Haupt, 
a young Baltimorian who is showing in 
New York for the first time. His train- 
ing in the Berlin and Paris ateliers has 
given him a sure touch and a distinct 
style, especially with pastel. His por- 


traits in this medium are remarkably 
full-bodied and sprightly, well carried 
through, and in many cases of harmoni- 
ous color. Certain of the children’s like- 
nesses are the best things in the exhibi- 
tion—those of Mary Howard Martin, 
Master Frank Martin, and Master 
Robert Johnston. Here is childhood 
sympathetically seen and without undue 


softness. An oil portrait of Morris E. 
Bandler is a _ dignified performance, 
rather somber after the high keyed 


pastels however. 
Three at Ainslie’s 


At the Ainslie Galleries three: painters 
are holding forth. Alexander Flyn, orig- 
|inally from Scotland but now an Ameri- 
|can citizen, is showing a dozen or so por- 
jtraits. His portrait work is direct, 
|simple, and clearly characterized and his 
| pictorial sympathies are broad and bal- 
|anced enough to include Spanish, Scotch 
|and American types with equal facility. 
| “Sefiorita,” “Spanish Gypsy,” and 
“Meenie” are the outstanding character 
| paintings, although the portraits of Miss 
| Kate Wren in her smart-red gown and 
Miss Katherine Handley in riding clothes 
are proof of the artist’s talents in depict- 
ing the younger generation in America. 
This is Mr. Flyn’s first New York ex- 
hibition 

George H. Shorey is also at Ainslie’s 
with some forty canvases, mainly of 
children and the pleasant landscape of 
New England. Jennington, Vermont, 
has given him certain themes of hill and 








dale that he has handled to good ad- 
vantage. But it would seem that his 
talents lie closest to those events that 
round out childhood’s days. “The Dis- 
trict School” rather sums up Mr. 
Shorey’s particular aptitudes in this di- 
rection, and he has caught the helter- 
skelter movements of a band of school 
children disbanding on the lawn before 
the little country school house. This 
picture is admirably painted. The most 
striking landscape in the exhibition is 
the painting of the recent eclipse as seen 
from the Palisades, 

The other artist at these galleries is 
Hallie Wothington Chambers, and her 
work is in oils and on ivory. The most 
interesting of the miniatures is tke one 
of “Abraham Lincoln,” a friend of the 
artist’s grandfather, and this likeness is 
taken from an old family photograph. 





Mr. Bloom Opposes Luxury Tax 


Representative Sol Bloom appeared be- 
fore the ways and means committee of 
the House of Representatives to favor 
the elimination of the 5 per cent luxury 
tax, which affects the sale of all works 
of art. He had letters from Gari Mel- 
chars and other artists stating that the 
tax worked a hardship on artists. Deal- 
ers in art were not represented as they 
did not wish Congress to think that they 
were particularly concerned, the main 
sufferers being those who create works 
of art and who find the sale thereof re- 
tarded by the tax. 
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THE LOUVRE ADMITS 
A HENRI ROUSSEAU 


(Continued from page 1) 


mains to he proved, revolutionaries—they. 


were not ignorant; they were, on the 
contrary, painters who well knew their 
profession, and had a more profound 
knowledge of it even than most of their 
adversaries. The case of the Douna- 
ier Rousseau—who was in reality not 
a receiver of customs, but who was 
employed in the offices of the admin- 
istration of customs, which comes to 
about the same thing and is of no real 
importance—is quite another matter; 
Rousseau was and remained all his life, 
a man without education in art; he was, 
and this is to his credit, the perfect type 
of self-educated man in the full sense of 
the term, and in addition without those 
exceptional aptitudes which an artist, 
such as Delacroix, give evidence of from 
early childhood, and without that de- 
plorable facility which so many painters 
like himself give proof of, and which 
would have spoiled all. He was simply 
one of those numerous amateurs who on 
Sundays take to painting, as other men 
to fishing, and yet others to dominoes. 
That he brought to this hobby such 
perseverance and so much fervor, that 
by force of his candor and probity he 
should produce paintings showing real 
gifts of observation, and that he should 
notwithstanding the awkwardness of his 
means succeed in expressing what he 
felt and saw much better than the 
greater number of his brothers by pro- 
fession, this much is incontestab'e. He 
was a simple soul. who painted all his 
life like a chi d, and his works are touch- 
ing and amusing like those of certain 
primitives. There are in the Louvre 
many works less “amusing,” but it is 
only lately that works of art have been 
sought out for their naivete rather than 
for their knowledge. Here exactly lies 


the point of the question: knowledge is | 
beginning to be thought less interesting | 


than naivete, and it is because of this 
that the placing of Henri Rousseau in 
the Louvre marks an era. 


When Géroéme, a member of the Insti- | 


tute, led a campaign against Impression- 


ism, he said this admirable thing: “We | 


cannot accept these people, for the rea- 
son that if they are in the right, then 
we are in the wrong.” Such was in fact 
the case. Gérdme is the most tiresome 
of painters, his science is outworn, and 
he is in the wrong not only in com- 
parison with the Impressionists, but also 
with the untrained work of Rousseau, a 
thousand times more expressive than 
his. and full of human nature. 

Sut Rousseau’s success is not due only 
to his naivete, it comes from the fact 
that he arrived at an epoch when peo- 
ple were tired of steri‘e academic paint- 
ing. and that Impressionism itself had 
come to an end. Certain writers “dis- 
covered” Rousseau, and half in earnest, 
half in fun, launched him. Germany 
seized upon him and canonized him. 
Volumes have been written on his art, 
and we must recognize that he had an 
influence on many contemporary paint- 
ers. His example made them open their 
eyes and taught them to distrust all 
science which was not based on a di- 
rect, personal observation of life. For 
this reason it is both logical and legiti- 
mate that he should have his place in 
the Louvre.—H. S. C. 





Holm to Do a Bust of Zola 


ST. LOUIS—Victor Holm, teacher of 
sculpture at Washington University, has 
been commissioned to model a bust of 
Emile Zola for the new Y. M. H. A. 
building which is under construction on 
North Union Boulevard at Enright Ave. 
Zola is thus honored because of his de- 
fense of Alfred Dreyfus in the famous 
court martial trial in 1894, as well as for 
his work as a novelist. 





|of that master’s paintings, water colors 








“THE CITY UPON THE HILL” 


By BERTHA MENZLER PEYTON 


Awarded the Association prize for landscape at the thirty-fifth annual exhibition of the 


National Association of Women Painters 


and Sculptors, now being held in the 


Fine Arts building 





SARGENT’S MURALS | 
UNVEILED IN BOSTON, 





Last of His Decorations in Museum 
Shown Simultaneously With the 
Opening of the Memorial Exhibit 


BOSTON—Social and 
Brookline, the Newtons, and | 
surrounding cities and thronged 
the Museum of Fine Arts’ grand stair- 
and the afternoon of 
Nov. 3 for the unveiling of the last of 


professional | 

| 
Boston, 
towns 


case rotunda on 


the Sargent murals, and the accompany- 
ing opening of the memorial exhibition 


and drawings in an adjoining gallery. 
Many distinguished visitors to the city 
were also in attendance, including Lady 
Diana Manners, who is appearing as the 
Madonna in Rhinehardt’s “The Miracle” 
at the Boston Opera House. 

The murals, which complete Sargent’s 
decorative scheme for the Museum, were 
finished and shipped by him from Lon- 
don a few days before his death, and 
were mounted during the past several 
months by experts who had worked with 
him on the installation of the earlier 
decorations of the Library. The general 
verdict of those in attendance was that 
the decorations lifted the Museum upon 
a plane of importance in the matter 
of murals with any public building in 
the United States. 

Adding the Sargent 
Boston Public Library and in the 
Widener Library, Harvard University, 
to Boston’s artistic wealth, Boston is 
the richest city in the world in the mat- 
er of Sargent decorations. The whole 
staircase scheme, as now completed, 
makes a fine ensemble, and is especial- 
ly dramatic because it is so designed that 
the total effect strikes the visitor to the 
Museum as soon as he begins to ascend 
the staircase. 

The latest decorations comprise twelve 
mural paintings, supplemented by six 
relief, all composed in a plan that in- 
volved slight architectural rearrange- 
ments of the rotunda vault and ap- 
proaches. Sargent’s scheme brought 
into greater emphasis than before the 
supporting and aspiring effect of the 
great colums along the sides of the stair- 
case opening, and the whole is breath- 
taking in conception and execution. 

At the back the key to the whole com- 
position is given by the lunette “The 
Danaides,”’ a frieze-like arrangement of 
twelve maidens bearing jars, which they 
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empty into a great vase as they pass. 
The rythmic movement of this proces- 
sion is magnificent in its ordered irregu- 
larity. Below are three smaller panels. 
The one on the left, “Philosophy,” a 
figure of a man in contemplation; the one 
in the center, a nude youth drawing aside 
a cloak from the head of a mysterious 
seated figure, and the one on the right, 
two figures studying the stars. These 
three figures remind one somewhat of 
Sargent’s treatment of the Prophets in 
the Public Library. 

Below these four panels the other 
eight murals are disposed around the 
great skylight that admits illumination to 
the rotunda. On the left are two square 
panels, one with Hercules and the Hydra 
for the theme and the other depicting 
Orestes pursued by the avenging furies. 
Between these two is a circular painting 
depicting the fatal attempt of Phaethon 
to drive the horses of the Sun across the 
sky. 

Three panels are arranged on the right 
side of the skylight in the same way. 
The square ones have for subject Chiron 
and Achilles, and Perseus on Pegasus 
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slaying Medusa. The circular one de- 
picts Atlas and the Hesperides, a tre- 
mendous male figure bearing up _ the 


ART DEALERS HELP 
A RED CROSS DRIVE 


world lest it crush the sleeping women | 


beneath. The long central panels are 
the Winds and Apollo in his Chariot 
with the Hours, the hours being female 
figures, and soaring ahead of the horses 


is a figure of night with the new moon | 


on her head. 

The color scheme for the most part is 
in cool blue and ochres. Always the 
emphasis is on the magnificent passes, 
and the movement and rhythm of monu- 
mental design. Again and again horses 
in spirited action enter into the composi- 
tions, which are often so daring only a 
master could carry them through, eve 
after they were conceived and planned. 
Throughout the series there is manifest 
Sargent’s command of classical lore and 
his recreative imagination in making 
vivid the legends of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. 

Supplementing the scheme as_ separ- 
ators of the paintings are six reliefs, also 
classical in their themes, depicting 
dancing male figures entwined with floral 
and vase motifs. Perhaps the most 
thrilling relief is that showing two hude 


runners in the act of hurdling a long | 


drape. So overwhelming was the inter- 
est in the murals that the memorial show, 
superb in itself, necessarily took second 
place, and must needs await detailed re- 
port later—E. C. Sherburne. 


Snell Goes to New Hope 


Henry B. Snell has given up the 
studio he occupied so long on West 42nd 
St. and has gone to join the New Hope 
colony. 





Leading Representatives of the Trade 
Are Enlisted in Campaign Under 
the Chairmanship of Harry Katz 





Harry Katz of Frederick Keppel & 
Company is chairman of the art group 
for the Ninth Annual Roll Call of the 
American Red Cross. Assisting Mr. 
Katz are C. R. Henschel, Knoedler & 
|Co.; O. M. Torrington, Kennedy & Co.; 
Robert W. Macbeth, of William Mac- 
beth, Inc.; and M. A. McDonald, Ar- 
thur H. Halow & Co. 

William O. Barton, of Barton, Price 
& Wilcox, Inc., who is the chairman of 
the interior decorators’ group, has issued 
| an appeal to all who are interested in 
larts and interior decorations to support 
ithe peace-time program of the American 
| Red Cross. 
| “Just because we are at peace with the 
| world, we must not forget that the Red 
| Cross is going on day by day, giving he'p 
ito thousands of disabled war veterans, 
|organizing nurses for disaster _ relief, 
conducting classes, rolling bandages, and 
is ready to serve you and aid you in 
any emergency at a moments notice. 

The drive will begin on Armistice day, 
Nov. 11. Mr. Katz will be assisted by 
a special committee of trade representa- 
tives and wil! codperate with the Citi- 
zens Committee of 1,000. 
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PICTURES BY EAKINS 
SEEN AT BRUMMER’S 


———_— 


Artist Illumines by His Understand- 
ing of Life, Although He Does Not 
Pretend to Be a Psychologist. 





By HELEN COMSTOCK 

Twenty-four paintings, a few small 
studies in oil and a group of drawings 
by Thomas Eakins which have not been 
shown before are on exhibition at the 
Brummer Galleries until Nov. 29. To 
say that this is an event of the first 
importance is waste of both words and 
space. 

There is much of the solitary in 
Eakins, as there is in Ryder, far apart 
as these two are. His art is that of one 
who stood very much alone and who 
found his strength entirely within him- 
self. He seems to understand so much 
about the people he paints, these old men, 
these doctors and musicians, these mys- 
terious women. He ascends far above 
“likeness,” “character,” “personality,” 
and ennobles portraiture by his illumin- 
ating understanding of life. He is not 
»sychological, he does not expose the 
hidden life of his subjects; he is con- 
tent, as he should be, to let that life re- 
main a mystery, but it is perception of 
the mystery that forms the life of each 
individual that gives his portraits some- 
thing of a breath-taking quality, as 
though one were about to be admitted 
upon holy ground. 

To this spiritual quality he adds a 
mastery of form that no other American 
has surpassed. Look at the arms and 
hands of the lady with the black fan and 
see also how one is made aware of the 
slight bending of the knees under her 
trailing white evening gown. And for 
delicacy see how he has painted the fine 
white line of the bow in “The Violin- 
ist.” 

Among other paintings shown is the 
study for the head of Dr. Gross from 
the famous “Gross Clinic” and the final 
study for “Benjamin Rush Carving the 
Nymph of the Schuylkill River.” Por- 
traits of the artist’s father, of Dr. Fen- 
ton, Henry O. Tanner, and Charles Lin- 
ford are shown, and there is his favorite 
treatment of the face half in shadow in 
the portrait of Harry Lewis. 

While the exhibition as a whole seems 
to run to browns and blacks, his color 
is sensitive, his shadows transparent, his 
use of white masterly. There are pas- 
sages of red in “The Red Shawl” wich 
will repay the student’s attention, and 
let him also notice the faint pink in Miss 
Fenton’s cheeks repeating the coral note 
in the long string of beads that lie so 
softly on her white dress. Eakins’ 
paintings of women are always fascin- 
ating although he never chose beauti- 
ful subjects in the popular sense. A 
friend once asked him, “Tom, why do 
you always paint ugly women?” and 
his reply came slowly, almost wonder- 
ingly, “Why, I did not know that I did.” 


Miss Boyle’s Sculpture 


Gertrude Farouharson Boyle is exhi- 
biting some of her sculpture and draw- 
ings in her studio at 246 West 14th St. 
until Nov. 22. She has done portraits 
of many famous subjects, particularly 
during her California days when she 
was living at the home of Joachim Mil- 
‘er, whose majestically bearded face is 
seen in a corner of her studio. She has 
a head of the painter, Wil'iam Keith, 
in which the eyes are singularly alive, 
and a very finely modeled head of Lu- 
ther Burbank. David Starr Jordan is 
the subject of a bust, and there is a head 
of Horace Traubel, Whitman’s biogra- 
pher, and of the poet. Edwin Markham. 

After looking at these men of liter- 
ary and scientific fame it is interesting 
to turn to her head, larger than life size, 


of Christy Mathewson, to do which she 
journeyéd all one summer.to the Polo 
Grounds. Later he came to the studio 


and posed so that she had the close ob- | 


servation necessary to the success of her 
work, but the real character of the man, 
the intellectual quality which he added 
to his sportsmanship, she felt she got 
when she saw him in action. 


Women Artists’ Annual Show 


The National Association of Women | 


Painters and Scuptors is holding its 
35th annual exhibition at the Fine Arts 
Galleries until Nov. 20. The National 
Arts Club prize of $100 was won by 
Alice Beard’s “Riverside Drive,” and 
Bertha Menzler Peyton was awarded the 
National Association prize of $50 for 
ner landscape, ‘The City upon the Hill.’ 
The John Clerici prize of $100 went to 
Cecil Clark Davis for her portrait of 
Miss Cecily Casserly. The Joan of Arc 
silver medal (given for the first time) 
for a religious subject was bestowed up- 
on P. H. Balano’s “Angel of Death.” The 
Joan of Are gold medal for sculpture, 
given by Dr. Kunz, went to Grace Helen 
fa bet’s “Huntress Maid.” 

Honorable mentions were awarded M. 
Elizabeth Price for her “Phlox and 
River” screen, to Helen McCarthy’s 
‘Gray Harbor,” to Mary E. Marshall's 
“New England Flowers” and_ Jessie 
Arms Botke’s ‘Peacock on Gold.” The 
honorable mention for the best miniature 
went to Helen Winslow Durkee and for 
sculpture to Genevieve Hamlin. 

The exhibition, although consisting of 
a most 300 works, represents only 178 
members. There are almost 450 ex- 
hibiting members in the organization. 
These figures suggest a query as to why 
the majority of members are not present, 
especially when the three large galleries 
afford such generous space, and when 
some of the exhibitors are represented by 
several works each. 

There are pictures that one admires 
for their feminine lightness and delicacy, 
ike Salie H. Steketee’s “Cretonne,” and 
there are others which are admirable be- 
cause their masterful handling is more 
masculine in quality, like Theresa Bern- 
stein’s landscape or Gertrude Fiske’s 
“Pilgrim” or the two women painted by 
Lee Lufkin Kaula. 

Minnetta Good's still-life is pleasing, 
in fact the still-life pictures form the 
best part of the exhibition. Matilda 
Browne’s “Grandmother’s Vase,” Alta 
West Salisbury’s “Symphony in Color,” 
Emma Fordyce Macrae’s “Dogwood,” 
Jane Peterson’s “Zinnias,” Alice Judson’s 
“Spring,” Marian Gray Traver’s “Breath 
of Winter,” Harriet Lord’s “Nantucket 
Roofs,” Anna W. Speakman’s “End of 
the Vil‘age,” May Gray’s “Interior,” 
“Portrait of Arthur Woelfle” by Paul- 
ine Palmer, and “The Green Garage” by 
Catherine Morris Wright are a few of 
the pictures that deserve especial men- 
tion. Frances Burr contributes some of 
her pleasing and increasingly well-known 
panels in gesso. 


Mr. Newton’s Old Masters 


A group of paintings by old masters 
having a distinguished history and com- 
ing from notable collections is shown at 
the Art Center by Arthur U. Newton of 
London until Nov. 21. In addition there 
are three paintings by Sargent and three 
Primitives from the Sargent collection. 
The paintings by him include a “Study 
of the Virgin and Child,” “Study of a 
Male Model” and a copy of a Frans 
Hals. 

These pictures were mentioned at some 
length in THe Art News of last week. 
A visit to the exhibition emphasizes the 
beauty of the Primitives of the collec- 
tion, such as “The Deposition” by Van 
der Goes, and Quentin Matsys’ “St. 
Jerome.” The latter, by the way, is in- 
teresting in showing the same accessor- 
ies as in the portrait of a philosopher in 
the Princess Royal’s collection. 
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DU BOIS’ SATIRES 
| IN PAINT ON VIEW 





Critic of His Show at the Kraushaar 
Galleries Likes the 
Factness of Guy’s Observations 


j 


By GUY EGLINGTON 
| J like Du Bois, 





| Perhaps it is the matter-of-factness, 
| Bois sets down his satirical observations. 
|the air of no-nonsense with which Du 
Least self-conscious of painters, one 
fancies him saying to a highfalutin ad- 
mirer: “Bah! It’s all quite simple. You 
| could do as much yourself, if you tried.” 


| 





»| Whatever the reason, a group of Du 


| Bois is one of the best tonics I know. 
| There is something splendidly healthy 
|about the few solid facts which, year 
|after year, he throws at the _public’s 
| head, as this year at Kraushaar’s. 

| Look at “On Top of the Bus,” “Girl 
|on Bicycle,” “In an Automobile.” Per- 
fectly laconic, yet the insistence of the 
devil. One figure or two, a fragment of 
railing, a corner of an open hood. Out 
of these, but still more out of the curve 
in the girl’s back, the manner in which 
the bar or cushion at back takes her 
weight, the scene is built. Contributions 
ali to the “Scenes de la Vie Moderne,” 
on which Du Bois has been working for 
years. And in this series do not miss, 
in the subdepartment entitled “Ouverte 
la Nuit.” the Polish sisters at the Café 
du Dome. Looking at Du Bois’ satire 
I am almost reconciled to the hours of 
boredom, growing minutely more agon- 
ising, that I once spent there. 

“At the Theatre” and “The Little 
Redon” belong, I think, in another class. 
And by this I mean no disparagement 
of the first, but only that I have con- 
stantly the feeling with Du Bois—due 
perhaps to the very air of nonchalance 
of which I spoke—that he might, could 
he mobilize other parts of his nature, 
other sensibilities, achieve a greater pro- 
fundity in his satire. Looking at “The 
Little Redon” I am inclined to think that 
he has, and not for the first time. His 
high spots fit so perfectly into the 
scheme of his oeuvre that it is not al- 
ways easy to see the point at which they 
transcend it. The study of the dapper 
little round Parisian dealer displaying his 
“Little Redon” for the delight of his 
customers quite definitely does. So too, 
but in a different manner, does the lady 
in the box “At the Theatre.” 

At the Whitney Studio Club 

At the opening exhibition of the Whit- 
ney Studio Club are Blendon Campbell, 
Max Kuehne, Boardman _ Robinson, 
Schakenberg, Speicher, Allen Tucker 
and Nan Watson. 

First spoke up—and with no uncer- 
tain voice—a Schnakenberg - still-life. 











| through talking, I 
| from the Allen Tuckers. 
|The Farm House,” to the “Three Men,” 
Matter-of-|to the “March Evening,” and in each 
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Perfectly authoritative, but I could not 
be quite certain that its matter justified 
its manner. When Schnakenberg got 
caught a whisper 
I went over to 


there seemed to be a stirring. No posi- 
tive, downright statements, but a faint 
questioning. 

I got little from the Watsons. They 
were flowers mostly and quite content to 
remain so. But the Boardman Robin- 
sons were trying hard to say something. 
Time and again they would start out 
bravely, but always they ended in dots. 
I had a sense of frustration, of a re- 
straining, choking force. 

It seemed that here was a cynic’s pic- 
ture of life. On the one hand the 
Schnakenbergs, the Watsons, the Camp- 
bells, the Kuehnes, the Speichers—all 
dressed up and nowhere to go! On the 
other, the Robinsons and the Tuckers, 
struggling hard to get some place and 
never succeeding. Maybe they will—in 
the end. 


Charlie Chaplin Instructed as to 
Gauguin at the Chicago Institute 
CHICAGO.—Charlie Chaplin visited 

the Art Institute a few days ago, and 
walked about unrecognized for a time. 
He paused in front of Taft’s beautiful 
marble group “Solitude of the Soul” 
and admired it greatly, saying after- 
wards, “That’s a statue I would like to 
go back to,” and he visited it a second 
time. 

Passing up the grand staircase toward 
the Old Masters’ room, the moving- 
picture actor was recognized by a for- 
mer instructor in the Institute, who 
showed him some of the paintings in 
the galleries. “He is one of the most 
modest and unassuming men I have ever 
met,” said the instructor afterwards. 
“And he knows good art. He com- 
mended the portrait of Marquis Spinola, 





by Rubens, admired greatly the ‘Nymph 
and Bathers’ by Corot in the Kimball 
room, fell in love with ‘Waterloo 
Bridge’ and other Monets in the Ryer- 


|son loan collection, and expressed pleas- 


ure with the mountain painting by Wil- 
liam Wendt in the De Wolf gallery.” 

He stopped in front of the Gauguin 
and asked why such a painting of hu- 
man figures was called art. When his 
attention was called to the fine color 
harmony and design in the picture he 
readily understood. Before leaving, Mr. 
Chaplin penned a note of appreciation to 
Lorado Taft for the marble group “Soli- 
tude of the Soul.” 





The Soap-Sculpture Competition 


The closing date for entries in the 
small scu'pture in soap competition is 
Nov. 15. This is held under the aus- 
pices of the Art Center, 65 East 56th 
St., which will award the prizes given 
by a manufacturing concern. 





Lee’s Paris Exhibition 
“(Continued from page 1) 


which we reproduce here and to which 
breadth of technique and simplicity of 
composition give somehow a_ classic 
character. 

Not to go so far even as Tourraine, 
the Woods of Meudon, twenty minutes 
away from Paris, give him themes which 
he treats happily. His touch, light when 
it should be, as when he paints a birch 
wood, can be powerful as when painting 
earth or rocks. He knows the value of 
oppositions, and can employ them with a 
skill which is not common. This ex- 
hibition has been received with a success 
which it merits by Parisian amateurs. As 
none of the thirty-two paintings shown 
were for sale, this fine collection, which 
is soon to go to New York, can be seen in 
we ad at the beginning of the year. 
—H. S. C. 
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AMERICAN BUYS A 
TOWER OF CHALONS 


F. Jay Gould Decides that a Medieval 
Gothic Monument Shall Be Re- 
stored to Town Whence It Came 








PARIS.—A rare example of generos- 
ity has just been given by an American 
lover of art and friend of France, Mr. 
F. Jay Gou!d, who has made a gift to 
the town of Chalons-sur-Sadne of a 
beautiful Gothic monument which it had 
possessed since the XVth century, the 
“Tur du Doyenné,” with which in 1907 
she had to part because it was menaced 
with ruin, and there were not sufficient 
funds to have it repaired. 

A German antiquary, Heilbronner, 
then bought the tower and had it trans- 
ported, stone by stone, to Paris. At 
the end of the war there was the sale of 
German goods which had been forfeited. 
In 1924, this fine edifice was bought by 
Mr. Gould, who intended to have it erect- 
ed on one of his properties. 

After seeking a place which would be 
most suitable for it, he decided that the 
best was after all the town for which 
it had been built, and to whose aspect 
it was lacking. He made the offer to 
give it, and to take all the expense oi 
rebuilding it upon himself. 

Mr. L. Cornillon, the well-known ex- 
pert in monuments of the Middle Ages, 
the architect and decorator who, among 
his other works, has made the remark- 
able reconstruction of a Gothic music 
room for Mrs. George Blumenthal at 
Auteuil, has taken charge of the re- 
building, and notwithstanding the many 
technical difficulties which it presents— 
for there is a high tower of several 
floors—it will, one may be sure, be suc- 
cessfully completed—H. S. C. 





A Gainsborough Seized in Germany 
in Connection with a Bank Scandal 


BERLIN.—Among the possessions of 
Franz Arnold, a director of the Reichs- 
bank, recently arrested on a charge of 
embezzling 130,000 marks from that in- 
stitution, is a woman’s portrait said to 
be by Gainsborough. The picture has 
been confiscated on behalf of the 
Reichsbank, which hopes through its 
sale to recover the stolen gold marks. 
Several German art experts have tes- 
tified to its authenticity. 

The circumstances under which he ac- 
quired the painting involve a high Ger- 
man official. 

This personage conducted the nego- 
tiations leading to the purchase of the 
picture for the remarkably low price of 
60,000 marks. Experts say the picture 
would bring $250,000 in the United 
States. 





Mr. G. Arnot Moves 


LONDON—Mr. G. Arnot, the art ex- 
pert, attached to the firm of the Galerie 
Arnot of I. Karntnerring, Vienna, who 
formerly represented that gallery at 39 
Brook., Bond St., has now changed his 
address to 20 Frognal Lane, Hampstead, 
N. W., where he will show the many 1n- 
teresting works in his possession by ap- 
pointment alone. One of the important 
canvases in his collection is a half- 
length portrait of a woman by Jan 
Brokhorst, a piece of XVIIth century 
work that in the skill of its lighting and 
characterization suggests the great Rem- 
brandt. = 


New Benson Etchings 


Kennedy & Co. announce the publica- 
tion of seven new etchings by Frank W. 
Benson of which advance proofs are to 
be seen at their galleries. They comprise 
the following subjects: “Flock of Can- 
vasbacks,” “Old Tom,” “Flying Brant,” 
“Alert,” “Teal,” “Geese Over Marsh” 
and “Baldpates.” 
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A New St. Louis Art Gallery 


ST. LOUIS.—The work of a master 
is never less than a masterpiece but 
its attraction may be lessened by im- 
proper presentation. Every possible 
contingency was considered, in the con- 
struction of the Newhouse Galleries on 
Kingshighway; that the eye be pleased, 
the atmosphere of harmony prevail, and 
that justice be done to the work. of the 
artist. 

The visitor is led by an instinctive 








sense of his vision from the entrance 
to the darkest corner of the studio— 
his study of each painting is effortless 
and dispassionate, and his _ reactions 
safely protected from inharmonious in- 
fluence. A great painting to be prop- 
erly appreciated must be set in an at- 
mosphere of calm and peaceful detach- 
ment. The visitor to the Newhouse 
Galleries is assured of all these things 
so necessary to make his call a pleasure 
and privilege. 








What They Say of THE ART NEWS in Indiana 


Reprinted from the Richmond J/tem. 


Tue Art News, published in New 
York, is the only art newspaper in the 
world. It is hence the most desired 
medium of art publicity in the world. 

Weekly it publishes news from every 
important “art center” on two conti- 
nents. The news from Portland, Ore., 
Paris, Oshkosh, Rome, Philadelphia, 
Dallas, Berlin, Moscow, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Minneapolis appears “side by 
each” with equal favor. 

Established by the late James Town- 
send as a continuation of Hyde’s Art 
Weekly, it was enlarged and developed 
by its new owners, Peyton Boswell and 
Samuel W. Frankel. Under their aus- 
pices it has become a handsome and 
valuable publication. 

Mr. Boswell has, for several years 
past, been the editor also of The Inter- 
national Studio, and his severance with 
that publication is the cause of the fol- 
lowing announcement in the Oct. 10 issue 
of the News: 

“Peyton Boswell and Samuel Fran- 
kel have terminated their connection 
with the IJniernational Studio. When 
William Randolph Hearst bought /nter- 
national Studio in January, 1922, from 
Mr. John Lane, he engaged Mr. Boswell 
as editor and Mr. Frankel as manager 
to conduct the magazine. After serv- 
ing in these capacities for three veers 
and nine months, they have resigned in 
order that they may carry out certain 
p'ans of their cwn. 

“Messrs Boswell and Frankel are 
also owners of THe Art News, which 
they purchased in March, 1921, from 
the estate of the late James B. Tuwn- 
send. Mr. Hearst has never had any 
interest in THe Art News, even to the 
extent of influencing its policies, every 
attemot at whch was repulsed by the 
owners. 

“The successful development of THE 
Art News under their policies has en- 
couraged Messrs. Boswell and Frankel 
to undertake the founding of a new art 
magazine which they hope to make the 
most beautiful the world has ever seen. 
It will be called THe Art Dicest. The 
first number, dated January, will 
appear early in December.” 

The Art News has done an enormous 
and invaluable service to art in this 
country by furnishing news of art ac- 
tivities in widely separated parts of the 
country. And this is the news of the 
work of the artists themselves. 

As a matter of fact, in most art ac- 
tivities the artist is the last person to be 
considered. The artist is the most de- 
spised entity connected with many al- 





leged art activities. So that THe Art 
News, in telling what the artists are 
doing in San Francisco, or Decatur or 
Florida or Oklahoma City, or Detroit, 
Cleveland, Watertown, Keokuk and New 
Haven, Conn., as well as what they 
are doing in New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington and Chicago, or in Paris and 
London, is doing more to stimulate an 
interest in the production of art than 
any other one medium in the Un'ted 
States, 

It is of far greater significance to 
culture in this country to know that a 
man in Kansas is producing great works 
of art that, when exhibited in New 
York, create a sensation, than to sit 
about listening to “art talks” on Cor- 
reggio or the art of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

That this actually took place is il- 
lustrated by the amazement and acclaim 
existent in New York a few years ago 
when Birger Sandzen, of a small Kan- 
sas town where he was a teacher in a 
little college, had an exhibition in New 


York of what were recognized as great 
works of art, 

And who set in motion the publicity 
for this exhibition ? 

The Art News. 

It is far more important to know that 
J. E. Bundy and George H. Baker live 
and produce fine works of art in Rich- 
mond, Ind., than to know the date of 
the birth of Michel Angelo. 





Roumanian Art to Be Shown 

An exhibition held under the patron- 
age of the Queen of Roumania will take 
place at the studio of Henry Havelock 
Pierce, 741 Fifth Ave. from Nov. 10 
to 16. Madame Sever Bocu will exhibit 
handwoven silks and embroideries made 
by the war widows of Roumania, Prince 
Serge Romanovsky will show paintings 
of Russia, and Madame Matinoff a 
group of her miniatures. M. Secen’s 
sculpture in wood and an exhibition of 
decorative arts will be exhibited under 
the patronage of the Crown Prince of 
Roumania. 





BRITISH ARTISTS ASK 
GERMANS TO EXHIBIT 





International Society of Painters and 
Sculptors Invites Between Twenty 
and Thirty Works for Exhibition 





BERLIN—The department of foreign 
affairs is in receipt of an invitation, for- 
warded by the International Society of 
Painters and Sculptors in London to 
send a collection of about twenty-five to 
thirty works by German artists to Lon- 
don for the fall exhibition of the so- 
ciety. 

Prominent works of German art of 
the X1IXth century will be chosen, in- 
cluding paintings by Menzel, Leibl, 
Bécklin and Marées. 

It is the first time since the war that 
German art wil formally join an enter- 
prise which is so important an event in 
the art life of London. Director Wald- 
mann of the museum in Bremen is com- 
missioned to select the paintings.—F. T. 
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INTERIORS AND DECORATION _| 





HELEN COMSTOCK 








Oriental Display Shows the Artistic Kinship of East and West 





f GOTHIC SETTING 


There is something puzzling as well as 
satisfying in the fact that the art of a 
certain age and people proves harmon- 
ious with that of another. There could 


hardly be any greater dissimilarity in 
thought, life and feeling than between 
Gothic England and Mughal India, and 
yet there are Indo-Persian miniatures 
hanging against the Gothic walls of the 
new fourth-floor galleries of Parish- 





FOR ORIENTAL 


Watson & Company and looking very 
much at home there. 

There are also Persian potteries and 
Chinese porcelains, while the cleverly 
concealed cabinets that open at various 
places in the paneling frame their prec- 
ious contents of ancient glass to perfec- 
tion. Rhages and Rakka pottery are 
seen against background of paneling of 
the flowing linenfold design. 

The larger room, which 


is shown 











Advance View of Paris Decorative Art 


aP 


INTERIOR ASSEMBLED FROM THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 
Courtesy of F. Schumacher & Co. 


In advance of the exhibition of decora- 
tive art from the Paris Exposition, 
which Professor Charles R. Richards is 
bringing to this country for a tour of 


American museums, is this litt'e room 
which has been arranged at Schumach- 
er’s. This is not a replica of any room 
exhibited at the exposition but almost 
all ofthe fabrics and furnishings were 
shown there and all of their designers 
were represented. 

The furniture is by A. Dubocaq, who 
has been made a member of the Legion 
of Henor because of the individuality 
of his work. Even the elliptical col- 
umns on either side of the window and 
at the door are of his designing. As an 
example of consistency, the rod on which 
the curtain hangs and also the curtain 
rings are elliptical The woods used 
should be seen to be appreciated for 
their treatment is a keynote to the. mod- 
ern spirit. They are highly polished, 
having a g‘ass-like, flawless brilliancy 





and edges are emphasized to the point 
of sharpness. The columns are of Am- 
boine, a rare wood from Burmah, crowned 
with capitals of carved dark mahogany. 
Amboine is a spotted wood having small 
cloud-like rings evenly distributed over 
its surface. 

The card table in the center of the 
room is very simple in line’ and has an 
inlaid design in the top which is seen 
again in the wrought-iron standing lamp 
by Brandt and in the design for the lace 
curtain at the window by Mme. Chabert 
Dupont, the inventor of Point de Nice. 
jrandt has also done a smaller lamp 
whose shade conceals the loud speaker 
for the radio, without which no modern 
room would be comp‘ete. 

One of the first things to be noticed 
on entering the room is the frieze of 
black, gold and green fabric with a 
palm-leaf design by Paul Follot. This 
same fabric was used as a frieze in a 
small sitting room of the private apart- 
ments in the “Modern French Embassy” 


ART AT PARISH-WATSON’S 
Courtesy of Parish-Watson & Co. 


above, has early Jacobean furniture but 
the wood paneling is of modern work- 
manship. The heavily carved beams of 
the ceiling are especially beautiful with 
their flowing fruit pattern in contrast 
with the more accentuated rectilinear 
lines of the paneling. On the floor is a 
XVIth century Ispahan; its mellow color- 
ing is exceedingly restful, and over the 
refectory table hangs a mille-fleur tapes- 
try whose finely spun design contrib- 





! 





at the Paris Exposition. In the panels 
on the lower part of the wall is a fabric 
| designed to go with this frieze and hav- 
ling a cobweb pattern. Another textile 
of especial .interest is the one which 
covers the small sofa and has a butterfly 
motif. This is by Seguy. 

There are various small accessories 
which are harmonious in emphasizing 
the modern spirit. A jar by Lalique is 
on the book shelf; two pieces of pot- 
tery are by Jean Luce; the globes hang- 
ing from the chandelier are by Gallé 
of Nancy; a cup and bowl are by Mayo- 
den-Jean; the mirror and clock are by 
Dubocq. Quite notably, there is a land- 
scape painting by Raoul van Maldere on 


the wall in proof of the fact that 
the ultra-modern interior does not de- 
spise pictorial elements 

The full possibilities of a modern 


treatment can hardly be judged in this 
room because its sma!l proportions have 
hampered its designers. It is interest- 
ing in detail rather than as an ensemble; 
it shows craftsmanship of a high order; 
it reveals fecundity of ideas. If it is 
lacking in graciousness it only reflects 
the life of the age. In any event there 
is material here than can be worked with. 
The XXth century interior has evolved 
a definite character for itself. 








The Ceramics of Varnum Poor 

The reason that H. Varnum Poor is 
one of the masters of ceramic art in this 
country is that he adds to his knowledge 
of his craft an exceptional talent for de- 
sign. It is in ceramic art that the so- 
called “fine” and utilitarian arts have 
their closest union. A plate need be no 
more than a receptacle, but it may be 
the repository some expression of 
plastic beauty rivaling the most precious 
of canvases painted solely for its own 
sake. 

The restrictions and limitations im- 
posed on the ceramic designer are neces- 
sarily more rigid than those felt by the 
painter of the easel picture, for if he 
sets out to create such a design as the 
still-life which adorns the plate illus- 
trated he must also consider the fact that 
he is dealing with a curving surface and 
that his design must look equally we‘l 
at every point of a circular radius. 

Varnum Poor has approached his 
work as a potter with an admirable di- 
rectness and earnestness. Out of the clay 
around his own house near Haverstraw, 
N. Y., a house, by the way, of his own 
building—he has fashioned a variety of 
objects for daily use. These he covers 
with a white slip and decorates with a 
design in metallic oxides under a glaze 
in a method as old as the Persians’. Be- 
sides the simpler plates and platters and 
bowls, Mr. Poor has recently been mak- 
ing some pretentious forms. Visitors to 


of 





A PLATE BY VARNUM POOR 


Courtesy of Montross Gallery 


his last exhibition at the Montross Gal- 
leries will remember his charming bird 
houses covered with monochrome glazes, 
and he has also been making some large 
pitchers in varied forms. His designs, 
include still-life subjects, figures, ani- 
mals and geometrical patterns; all have 
a simplicity which is not an imitation 
of the archaic but the result of a fine 
understanding of the needs of design. As 
an individual note of color and life in the 
modern home his tiles may be depended 
upon to do their part. Used inside the 
house they may be set in an over-mantel 





arrangement, or outside they may be in- 
|corporated in the wall itse!f, while he 
|has one group of green-glazed tiles out 
of which it wou!d be possible to create a 
delightful wall fountain. 





utes to the unobtrusive beauty of the 
room. It is no doubt because of the 
absence of any harsh accent, any eye- 
demanding pattern, that the whole set- 
ting accords so well with the various 
Oriental objects for which it was de- 
signed. In niches in the wall are some 
very fine black hawthorn vases, and on 
the table, as the photograph shows, is a 
set of five jars of the type in which New 
Year’s presents of tea and sweetmeats 
were sent (with the understanding that 
the precious containers were to be re- 
turned). The quality of the black is 
magnificent and the green has a limpid 
purity. The blossoms themselves, which 
have so long been rubbed hawthorn that 


it is hopeless to change now, are ac- 
tually the prunus, the first blossom of 
spring, so that it was appropriately sent 
at New Year’s which falls later in the 
year than with us. 

The corridor between the two galleries 
hag an arched ceiling and the paneling 
consists of sliding doors inlaid in a geo- 
metrical pattern. The doors in the pan- 
eling slide open to reveal a princely col- 
lection of early Persian pottery including 
the unique pieces of Guebry ware of 
the VIIIth century which is represent- 
ed for the first time in this country in 
this particular collection. There are also 
some Rhages and Rakka bowls of ex- 


| quisite quality. 
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RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
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GUY EGLINGTON 











Three Glimpses of Oscar Wilde in 
A Hamperypt and ee Aanogeapie 





One of the most perfect passages in 
Yeats’ Memoirs—the book lies at the 
bottom of an enormous trunk which I 
have not yet had the courage to unpack, 
or I would quote—is that in which he de- 
scribed a visit to Wilde in his Chelsea 
home. It was way back in the ’80s, be- 
fore the trouble began. Yeats found 
Wilde employing tremendous gravity in 
the appraisal of colored stuffs, for the 
benefit of two missionaries, who had 
come to consult the “only art critic whose 
fame had reached to Africa”—or wher: 
ever it was—on the most appropriate 
color and design for c!othing the heathen. 


I am forcibly reminded of this pretty 
incident by the appearance of a most 
interesting Wilde manuscript, none other 
than the lecture delivered before the 
art students of the Royal Academy, at 
their club in Golden Square, and which 
is to be sold by the American Art As- 
sociation on Nov. 19. The lecture was 
finally published in 1909, but is so little 
known as to deserve quotation. 

It was Wilde’s misfortune to be con- 
stantly challenging comparison with 
Whistler and to be constantly losing. 
Both were wits, and Whistler’s shafts 
had the sharper barb. Both delivered 
lectures on art. The “Ten o’Clock” is 
the better remembered. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is reason for this. 
Wilde at this early date was not above 
lifting whole passages from Whistler— 
as the latter remarked on a famous oc- 
casion, “You will, Oscar!”—and so one 
reads without great surprise an almost 
word for word version of the Golden 
Age passage: 

“Remember that there never has been 
an artistic age, or an artistic people 
since the beginning of the world: the 
artist has always been, and always will 
be, an exquisite exception.” 

But then, Wilde was not at that time 
above paying supreme homage to Whist- 
ler, the artist, as the passage reproduced 
at the head of the column proves, and 
at the worst he would not follow his 
master into the amazing ineptitude of 
linking Hokusai and the Parthenon in 
one glittering phrase. 

Reading this all-but- forgotten lecture, 
two things strike me forcibly. First the 
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A PAGE FROM OSCAR WILDE’S LECTURE TO THE STUDENTS 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, JUNE 30, 1883 


Courtesy of the American Art Association 


relative impersonality of taste in any 
generation. The name of Velasquez ap- 
pears in the writings of the ’80s and 
‘00s with the same inevitability that the 
name of Piero della Francesca appears 
in ours. Our young pilgrims are drawn 
irresistibly to Orezzo and the Borgo San 
Sepulchro, theirs to the Prado. Why? 
Secondly, the authority with which 
Wilde, a non-practitioner and not even 
yet a classic in his own field, presumed 
to address the students of the august 
Academy. “As regards archeology,” he 
says, “avoid it altogether: archeolgy is 
merely the science of making excuses 
for bad art.” And “if you are an artist 
at all you will not be the mouthpiece of 
a century but the master of eternity.” I 
am sure that if Mr. Forbes Watson ad- 
dressed the League with so undisguised 
an imperative he would be thrown out. 
And imagine suggesting to a student— 
one of the 5,000 turned out yearly—that 
he might not be an artist at all! 

Perhaps the most valuable passage is 
that in which Wilde warns the student 
against what the French call trop le 
motif. Ruskin counseled his pupils to 
surround themselves with beauty. Wilde 
answers: “The commonplace character 
of so much of our English painting 
seems to me due to the fact that so 
many of our young artists look merely 
at what we may call ‘ready-made beau- 
ty, whereas you exist as artists snot to 
copy beauty but to create it. 

Two other sides to Wilde’s nature are 
illustrated by autographs in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Rosenbach and which he has 
kindly permitted me to copy. The first 
is an inscribed copy of “The Happy 
Prince” (Illustrated by Walter Crane 
and Jacomb Hood, London, 1888). 
There is no name, only a quotation from 
a letter of Ellen Terry’s: “I have cried 
and laughed over ‘The Happy Prince,’ ” 
followed by this unpublished poem, 
signed Oscar Wilde: 


Art knoweth neither great nor small: 
She loves not marble more than clay: 
If there be beauty—That is all 
She needeth: and she hath her way. 


For lo! to please a little child, 
I told a tale for children’s ears: 

And grave Melpomene hath smiled, 
Thalia’s eyes are dimmed with tears. 


The second is much later and has 
a tragic ring. It is a letter to 
Frank Harris, laid in a copy of “The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol” (Leonard 
Smithers, Royal Arcade, London, W, 
MDCCCXCIII). The letter is not 
dated. I will venture to quote it en- 
tire, trusting that Mr. Frank Harris will 


receive the liberty rather as a tribute. 
It should be added as appendix to the 
next edition of his “Life.” 
From M. Sebastian Melmoth 
Hotel de Nice 
Rue des Beaux Arts 
Paris 

Friday 

Dear Frank, 

I have never forgotten your 
kindness to me in prison, and I hope 
you will accept from me a copy of 
my poem “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol” as a slight sign of recognition 
on my part. There may be some 
verses in it that may please, or in- 
terest you. 

I have no copy of it myself, in 
which to write your name, but I have 
written to my publisher to send you 
a copy from me. 

I don’t know if you come to Paris 
as often as you used—If you do, I 
need not say how much Id like to 
see you. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar WILDE. 


A New Page for Blake’s “Milton” 


The Merrymount Press has recently 
printed for the Club of Odd Volumes 
“A Note on the Discovery of a New 
Page of Poetry in William Blake’s ‘Mil- 
ton’ by S. Foster Damon, Illustrated by 
Facsimile Reproductions from the orig- 
inal in the possession of a Member of 
the Club of Odd Volumes (large 4to. 
Edition limited to One Hundred and 
Fifty Copies, for Members Only.)” 

The discovery is an important one not 
only from the standpoint of the thing 
discovered—the page contains a passage 
of poetry hardly surpassed in the Pro- 
phetic Books—but also from the man- 
ner in which the discovery was made. 

And first it must be remembered that 
a book with Blake was not the hard 
and fast thing that we are apt to con- 
sider it. The exigencies of the printing 
press are such that an author must at 
some time or other make up his mind 
as to his book’s composition and, his 
mind once made up and the copy de- 
livered, must stick to it. Later editions 
may modify, expand or contract, but 
for the present the book’s form is set 
and in that form so many hundreds or 
thousands of copies will appear. But 
Blake was under no such _ necessity. 
Every separate copy, engraved and 
printed by himself, afforded a fresh op- 
portunity of modifying or adding to his 
original conception—within these limits, 
that on any given plate he might delete 
but not add. For addition, the making 
of a new plate was necessary. 

The “Milton” was a work of slow 
growth. Conceived at Felpham around 
1800, the first draft was completed by 
April 25, 1803. A year later engraving 
was commenced. But at least four years 
had elapsed before the work was ready 
for printing, since the first known copies 
are all printed on paper watermarked 
1808. Of these there are three, the 
British Museum copy, the Huntington 
copy and the copy (a later one, since it 
contains several excisions) now in the 
New York Public Library. A fourth 
copy, sold by Bohn to Benjamin God- 
frey Windus, had until recently been 
lost to sight. 

This fourth copy has now reappeared 
(it was sold at Sotheby’s on Dec. 11, 
1923, to the aforesaid member) and turns 
out to be considerably later than the 
other three. There are further excisions 
in the text and the paper is watermarked 
1815. Most important, a whole page of 
poetry has been added, and that in 
Blake’s grandest style. 

The new page (plate 5) comes quite 
shortly after the commencement of the 
work, Blake has just described the three 
classes of man “created by the Hammer 
of Los and Woven by Enitharmon’s 
Looms.” He proceeds to expand his 
conception of Sensual Man: 


“Every one is threefold in Head & Heart 
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The drawing, above reproduced, # one 
of twenty made by Blake to illustrate 
“The Pastorals of Virgil . . . Adapted 
for Schools . . . by Robert John Thorn- 
ton, M.D. Third Edition. 1821.” 

Through the interest of John Linnell, 
Blake was given the commission of de- 
signing and cutting on wood twenty 
drawings, including a frontispiece. The 
drawings were evidently O.K.’s, but when 
it came to the cutting, both Dr. Thornton 
and the publishers got cold feet. Of the 
seventeen delivered, one was re-cut, and 
the same fate would doubtless have 
overtaken the others, but for the inter- 
cession of Mr. Linnell. As it was, Blake 
was instructed not to cut any more and 


A Rejected Blake Drawing for Thornton 





DRAWING TO ILLUSTRATE THORNTON’S “VIRGIL” 
By WILLIAM BLAKE 
Courtesy of Brick Row Book Shot 


_ 


the publishers protected themselves by 
inserting the following note under the 
frontispiece : 

“The Illustrations of the English 
Pastoral are by the famous Blake, the 
Illustrator of Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and Blair's Grave, who designed and 
engraved them himself. This is men- 
tioned, as they display less of art than 
of genius, and are much admired by 
some eminent painters.” 

The artist engaged to cut the remain- 
ing three, of which the above is one, 
had doubtless more art than genius, but 
it is not recorded who he was. The 
album of drawings, less the frontis- 
piece, but with one added, formed part 
of the famous Linnell Collection. 





Has three Gates into the three Heavens 

of Beulah, which shine 

Translucent in their Foreheads and their 

Bosoms & their Loins 

Surrounded with fires unapproachable: 

but whom they please 

They take up into their Heavens in in- 

toxicating delight; 

For the Elect cannot be Redeem’d, but 

created continua!ly 

By Offering & Atonement in the 
crue(1)ties of Moral Law.” 

Finally, wrought up to a sublime pity 

for weak mortality bound in by sense, 

he bursts into the “Song of the Fur- 

naces,” a lament, for all its inequalities, 

as fine as any in the language: 

“Ah weak & wide astray! Ah shut in 

narrow doleful form. 

Creeping in reptile flesh upon the bosom 

of the ground! 

The Eye of Man a little narrow orb, 

clos’d up & dark, 

Scarcely beholding the great light, con- 

versing with the Void: 

The Ear a little shell, in small volu- 

tions shutting out 





All melodies & comprehending only Dis- 
cord and Harmony; 

The Tongue a little moisture Fills, a 
little food it cloys, 

A little sound it utters & its cries are 
faintly heard... . 


Can such an Eye judge of the stars? & 
looking through its tubes 

Measure the sunny rays that point their 
spears on Udanadan? 

Can such an Ear, fill’d with the vapours 
of the yawning pit, 

Judge of the pure melodious harp struck 
by a hand divine? 

Can such closed Nostrils feel a joy? or 
tell of autumn fruits 

When grapes & figs burst their covering 
to the joyful air? 

Can such a Tongue boast of the living 
waters? or take in 

Ought but the Vegetable Ratio & loathe 
the faint delight? 

Can such gross Lips perceive? Alas, 
folded within themselves 

They touch not ought, but pallid turn & 
tremble at every wind.” 
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TAX AND COMMISSIONS 


That the commission system is thor- 
oughly bad, both for artist and dealer, 
most people are beginning to realize. 
That this system is directly conditioned 
by the 5 per cent tax is not so generally 
understood. Yet the connection between 
the two is immediate, and, in our opin- 
ion—even were there no other objections 
to this first discriminating of taxes— 
damning. 

The law was, in purpose, perfectly 
equitable. At a time when revenue was 
urgently needed it imposed a sales tax 
on all luxuries. Entertainments were 
mulcted 10 per cent, works of art 5 per 
cent. So far so good. It was war time. 
Money was needed. Collectors and 
theatre-goers could reasonably be asked 
to contribute. As for the living artist, 
whose sales might be adversely affectec 
by such a tax and thereby his chance 
of earning a livelihood lessened, he was 
to be protected. No tax was to strike 
the sales of his pictures. 

So far the intention. And so far, con- 
sidering the financial situation at that 
time, so good. The result was quite 
other than the legislators intended. Hop- 
ing to bleed the Eastern art magnates— 
always in the eyes of the Westerners, 
fair sport—the law created a state of 
affairs in which the artist, the very man 
whom the legislators proposed to pro- 
tect, was the chief loser. They 
empted from the tax not the works 
themselves, but only such sales as the 
artist should make for his own account. 
In other words, the dealer was to be 
penalized for buying—that is, paying 
ready cash for—his stock in trade. 

What is the result? The dealer in 
contemporary art, alone of merchanrits, 
can and does stock his entire shop with 
works which cost him not one penny. 
If he sells, well and good. He makes 
his commission. If he fails to sell, the 
pictures or sculpture may lie in his stor- 
age room for a decade. At the worst 


ex- 


they can always be returned to the ar 
tist as unsaleable. 

As a result of the 5 per cent tax, the 
dealer stocks his gallery with an indis- 
criminate array—and there they lie. The 
climax came last season when a big de- 
partment store, whose motto for a gen- 
eration has been “cash down,” opened 
a gallery. Did the proprietors pay cash 
down for the pictures on their walls? 
They did not. The manufacturers of 
curtains and towels, of soaps and per- 
fumes, had to be paid, of course. The 
artist could be thankful for the ad- 
vertisement, 

It is good news that Sol Bloom argued 
the artist’s point of the 
ways and means committee in Washing 
ton. More power to him and to them. 
And may the birthday of the new budget 
see, along with other reductions, the dis- 
appearance of the obnoxious tax. 


view before 





PASSING AND PERMANENT 

The “cubistic and post-impressionistic 
school seems to be fading among Ameri 
can painters.” At any rate, that is the 
reported conviction of an observer of 
1,200 entries in the thirty-eighth annual 
exhibition of painting and sculpture at 
Chicago. than a _ dozen of this 
school were accepted for hanging and 
these few are not “the riots of color and 
form of a few years ago.” 

Well, as Tennyson minted the obvi- 
ous into current poetic coin: “Our little 
systems have their day—they have their 
day and cease to be.’ And that holds 
true in the realm of art, as it does in 
literature, religion, 
social conventions and customs, and all 
the way up and down the gamut of hu- 
man life, human interests, human rela 
tions and human expressions. 

Man formulates and crystallizes ways, 
means, methods, standards for the 
ganization and expression of life in al! 
its varied aspects. Novelty is accepted 
and becomes orthodoxy; orthodoxy be- 
and itself 
heresy, heresy is accepted and, in turn, 
added to re- 
juvenated orthodoxy. And so the stream 
of tendency keeps itself flowing, and al- 
way man gets fuller and better self- 
expression. 

Even in art—perhaps especially in art 
—there is no finality. School follows 
school in its effort to make permanent 
one man’s way of seeing things and of 
setting them down. From the genius 
and his work, rules are deduced and 
more satisfactory means of registering 
the general vision. Even the crank and 
the freak may serve the purpose of ex- 
pression, for even his exaggeration may 
cause reéxamination of the established 
way and consequent correction and im- 
provement. Even slang enriches lan- 
guage because slang is the dramatic, 
picturesque attempt at more “live” ut- 
terance of the human spirit. 

So there is no need to be patronizing 
towards Cubism and Post-Impressionism 
and whatever seeming vagary in the 
processes of painting or sculpture or any 
other of the arts, pure or applied. 
Schools, systems, methods, means, are 
more or less momentary. They make 
chapters or pages or lines in the grow- 
ing history of art. What is permanent 
is man’s hunger for beauty. He can 
not choose but obey the impulse to satis- 
fy, by all means, that dynamic, divine 
craving for beauty. 


Less 


politics, economics, 


or- 


comes moss-grown begets 


its essence is corrected, 





“REVOLUTIONARY” ART 


Let us hope that in spite of the com- 
ing Soviet exhibition of “revolutionary 
art” of the East and West the politicai 
label will not be placed on art in popular 
estimation. There will, of course, be a 
dependable minority who will know that 
art is not a phase of any political situa- 
tion, even if that situation happens to 
have concerned so important an event as 
an upheavel in government. The whole 
field of verbal expression is littered with 
phrases which have no meaning, and 
such a one is “Bolshevik” as applied to 


“PORTERVILLE” 


Alexander Levy Depicts Small-Town Life 





By ALEXANDER LEVY 
Courtesy of the Babcock Galleries 


To be shown in the exhibition of recent paintings by the artist at the Babcock 
Galleries, Nov. 9 to 21. 














modern art. The term is used by those 
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Neglect and apathy might be 
looked in some towns but not where the 
preponderant residents artists. So 
thought the Frasers, sculptors, who own 
near West- 
Nothing that James Earle 
Fraser and Laura Gardin Fraser have 
previously done has elicited such a 
large measure of popular approval and 
commendation as_ their public-spirited 
offer to design a new and permanent 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial to re- 
pace the shabby wooden honor roll in 
the city hall of Westport, Conn. AIl- 
though they have not as yet announced 
what form their proposed memorial will 
take, they will see to it that the cost is 
not prohibitive and their services will 
be free. 


over- 
are 


one of the choicest estates 


port, Conn. 


Cae & 

Slavish acceptance of everything 
French is no longer the way of emanci- 
pated American womanhood. The manu- 
facturers of silks were not long in 
realizing this and their first appeal was 
to American artists. 

“Help us Americanize our silks,” they 
implored and the original and wholly 
pleasing designs produced by Katherine 
Sturges, Clayton Knight, Rene Clark, 
Nysa McMein and Ralph Barton more 
than justified their faith in American 
genius. It also developed a wealth of 
purely American themes. ‘Manhattan,’ 


“jazz,” “statistics,” “Florida jungle,” 
“Hollywood,” and “Revolt,” for  in- 
stance, are the names of some of the 
patterns. 


French industries have always gone to 
the best French artists for ideas and 
cooperation. This is America’s first step 
in the same direction. The result is so 
gratifying it should prove an inspiring 
example to American manufacturers. 
The new silks, together with the original 
designs and water-color sketches sug- 
gesting suitable fashions, are on dis- 
play at the Art Center, opening Novem- 
ber 6. 

pie «. & 

Walter Biggs’ last year’s Thursday 
night class of illustrators is being paged. 
Spontaneously formed over three years 
ago for the purpose of painting in color 
from life under the able direction of Mr. 
Biggs, this class is composed of such 
prominent young artists as W. Emerton 
Heitland, (whose water colors were on 
exhibition at the Rehn Galleries during 
October) Raymond Thayer, Clayton 
Knight, H. R. Ballinger, Garret Thew, 
Grattan Condon, Sam Hoople, Pierce 
Johnson, Russell Aredell, Guy Hoff and 
W. B. King. 

r * *k x 

Kerr Eby is too busy finishing a series 

of etchings (soon to be* announced by 


| ture frosts and coal strikes. But to 
| Mrs. Eby the two most important things 


| taking place in their household right now 
|are the vapor furnace being installed and 


the new stone addition being built on 
the house. Inspiration for their present 
labors came to both the Ebys_ while 
traveling through England recently. The 
stone houses of the old Cornwall fish- 
ing villages appealed to Mr. Eby as_fas- 


cinating material for etchings. To Mrs. 
Eby they suggested quaint dwelling 


places wholly desirable if only better 


heated. The new stone addition with 
its modern vapor furnace will un- 
doubtedly be finished by spring. The 


spring will also bring a special exhibi- 
tion of Kerr Eby prints and English 
etchings to the Keppel Galleries. 

* * * kK * 


At Wootton Hall, Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire, an auction will take place next 
Monday and the three days following at 
1 o'clock precise‘y under the distin- 
guished patronage of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson & Woods. The auction will 
consist largely of the usual things, fur- 
nishings, works of art, and all that, but 
the really tempting part for the Amer- 
ican “connoisseur” comes at the end of 
the sale in a “cellar of wines and claret.” 
The very catalogue reads like a hymn to 
LGacchus with its refrain in that delight- 
ful phrase “all more or less.” 

“No. 856—-One dozen and six bottles, 
Chateau Brane Cantenac; one dozen and 
three bottles, Burgundy; and two bottles, 
Claret (Brookes)—all more or less. 

“No. 857—Two dozen and nine bot- 
tles, Chateau Lagrange St. Julien; one 
dozen and eight bottles (Brookes); and 
eight bottles, Chambertin—all more or 
less.” 

And so on. and so on, until “three doz- 
en ditto, ditto” is sufficient to whet the 
imagination. 

* * * ok x 


It is almost too trite to remark that 
women are probably responsible for most 
of the spending of this nation’s money 
but it becomes news of decided interest 
to learn that there is only one woman 
responsible for designing a United States 
coin. That woman is Laura G. Fraser, 
sculptor, who recently completed the latest 
fifty-cent, issued by the government in 
honor of the Fort Vancouver centennial. 
It was necessary for her to work directly 
orf the die in the United States Mint 
as she was given less than two weeks to 
complete her important task. This fac- 
ulty for “making money” evidently runs 
in the family—James Earle Fraser it was 
who designed the well-known Buffalo 
nickel. 

* ok k Ok x 

The Westport studio of Edward Boyd 
is a popular place right now,—that is, 
even more of his friends than usual are 
dropping around. “Ed” (to his friends) 
has just returned from that part of 
Canada where dwell the French-Cana- 
dians who have been exploited so often 
by literary persons. And he not only 
brought with him some really splendid 
paintings but—a most amusing repertory 
of French-Canadian songs and anecdotes 
which with a little persuasion he will 
sing and relate in a most entertaining 








Keppel & Company in their private list 
of print lovers) to think about prema- | 


manner. 








who mean it as one of contempt with- 
out recognition of the fact that 
“modern” art had its beginning in 
Cézanne a generation ahead of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. 

Certain of Daumier’s lithographs in- 
dicate the con- 
sciousness” of which we hear so much. 
The cartoon, which must have been in 
existence since the beginning of 
munal life, crystalizes the reactions of 
man to the happenings of the group. In 
this sense there may have always been 
a political art. 

But to assert that a revo'ution in gov- 
ernment is the raison d’étre for the pres- 
ent forms of paintings, sculpture, poetry, 
the drama and music, is to look to the 


something of “class 


com- 


wrong source. Scriabine worshipped 
Chopin, not Lenin; the author of 
“Ulysses” is obviously not concerned 


with political revolutions, and even so 
freakishly radical a person as Gertrude 
Stein, who can no more stand for the 
“new” poetry than Cubism for the “new” 
art, has not given political content to any 
artistic body. 

Each art, even the art of living in 
groups, has a life of its own. While 
common sources motivate the activity of 
all, they are streams running side by 
side; one does not feed the other. There 
will no doubt be certain persons of revo- 





lutionary sympathies who will rush ate’ 
ward with contributions for the Russian | 
exhibition ; they may be p‘ays and poems | 
and pictures in plenty. And the world | 
as a whole will take it at its face value 
and say, “Then there is Bolshevism in 
art. Here is an exhibition to prove it.” 
But exhibitions sometimes disprove the 
fact they assert. They sometimes dis- 
play a body which is not animated by 
life and are merely funereal. 

Art has sources which hide themselves 
in mystery. Religions has produced art, 
but ethics has not, and government is 
allied to the latter. Love and grief and 
exultation have produced art, but art has 
never become the servant of politics and 
lived. Rude portrayed the men who 
marched to Paris singing the “Marseil- 
laise,” but in reality it was the age-old 
theme of martial triumph that was the 
theme. An archeologist seeing his work 
when our history is forgotten would have 
no clue to the reasons for the French 
Revolution. 


A FRENCH MUSEUM HERE 


Before the bells start ringing in a 
new year the Museum of French Art in 
New York City will have become a 
reality. After ten years of constructive 





labor in the cause of international art, 


the French Institute in the United 
States has finally seen the realization of 
its cherished dream, and the handsome 
facade of its permanent home in East 


60th Street now stands witness to a 
new chapter in its history. While New 
York has long had its importers of 


French art such as the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries and other houses with strong 
French affiliations, such a definite center 
as this new Museum will carry the 
cause of French art to more inclusive 
and far-reaching results. 

new museum 
“The Friends 


In connection with the 
a group to be known as 
of the Museum of French Art” has been 
formed after the pattern common to 
modern art centers, and in this way the 
various permanent features of the mu- 
seum will be materially strengthened and 
enlarged. Besides the permanent col- 
lections, there will be a constant show- 
ing of new and varied art from France. 
Such an overseas museum is indeed 
a happy accomplishment, and should lead 
to further application of the idea of in- 
ternational amity in art. There might 
well be one day a League of National 
Art Museums, with interchange of art 
through a series of overseas museums. 
One good turn deserves another, and 
there might easily come to pass an 
American Museum of Art in Paris. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT ART BOOKS 


By DR. CHARLES FLEISCHER 





Two Western Authors Show How Art 
Can Be Both Useful and Beautiful 


Out West not even beauty is its own 
excuse for being. All America—mean- 
ing only us of the U. S.—is supposed 
to be practical enough. But beyond Chi- 
cago even Art must prove its use to man. 
So we are not surprised to get, for edi- 
torial attention, a hefty volume of nearly 
500 pages with the utilitarian tit‘e, “Art 
in Every Day Life” (Macmillan, New 
York, 1925). Its joint authors—useless 
each without the other (as Byron—or 
was it Longfellow?—said of husband 
and wife)—are Harriet and Vetta 
Goldstein, respectively associate profes- 
sor of art and instructor in art, division 
of home economics, University of Min- 
nesota. These material details are here 
set down so circumstantially because they 
are not immaterial. 

And so the Go!dsteins—associate pro- 
fessor and instructor—set themselves the 
task of proving the practical value of 
their specialty; and they proceed not so 
much to hitch your wagon to a star as to 
bring the star of art to earth and make 
it light the way to more beauteous and 
better -living. 

It matter-of-fact recital of the 
tremendously serviceable implications of 
art in its bearings upon the varied in- 
terests of life. However, let the joint 
authors themselves explain their purpose, 
as they do in the very first words of the 
Preface: 


is a 


“The object of this book is to show 
the principles of art as they are seen 
familiar works of art and as they 
are related to every day prob!ems, such 
as house design and decoration, store 
decoration, costume design, advertising, 
and city planning. In of these 
fields one works with sizes, shapes, col- 
ors, and texture, which must be selected 
and arranged, in accordance with prin- 
ciples of beauty. These principles are 
fully explained, and they are applied in 
sO many various fields that even the per- 
son without native ability can learn to 
apply them to any problem.” 

So now only deliberate ignorance can 
remain invincible to the cult of beauty! 

We quote further: “The first part of 
the book is devoted to an exp anation of 
the principles of art. The illustrations 
in these chapters are trom the fields of 
fine arts, from exterior and interior de- 
sign, costume design, and from business. 
They should help one to solve the sim- 
plest as well as the most comp/icated 
problems. 

“The chapters on color explain, sim- 
ply and clearly, the two most commonly 
used color systems, the Prang and the 
Munsell. Color knowledge is applied to 
the solution of problems of homemak- 
ing and business,” etc. 

These citations are prosy samples of 
styleless English, making so forbidding 
an entrance to this wealthy estate that 
almost you hesitate to motor into the 
driveway. However, once you get into 
the house there is no lack of interest, 
of beauty and of use. As the authors 


in 


each 


further say, before proceeding to ful- 
fill their promise: 
“The very close interrelation of the 


esthetic and the practical in this work 
should serve to increase the reader’s en- 
joyment of art, and at the same time 
enable him to bring beauty into his sur- 
roundings.” 

The volume can be heartily commend- 
ed to students of art and of home eco- 





to plunge right in—not hesitate further 
at the brink of the preface—because the 
water really is fine. 


The Art of Etching 


Another volume of the New Art Li- 
brary, invaluable to the beginner and the 
student, and of educative worth to the 
general reader, is “The Art of Etch 
ing” (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
1925). This was prepared by E. S 
Lumsden, a prominent etcher and an as- 
sociate of the Royal Scottish Society. 

The book contains 208 illustrations, 
some of which genergus'y visualize the 
materials and processes involved in etch- 
































ing, while abundant reproductions give 
student, artist, and layman an inform- 
ing acquaintance with the great masters 
of etching, from Rembrandt to Haden, 
Whistler, Zorn and Benson. 

The author, after modestly admitting 
that everything that there was to say 
upon the subject of etching had already 
been said, became so intensely interest- 
ed in the task set for him by the pub- 
lishers that he could think of nothing 
else; and this book concerning the art 
and its exponents just “had to be writ- 
ten,” So, in its way, the volume has 
the spontaneity and inevitability of a 
work of art. 

And, by the way, do you know that 
“etching’—the word—comes from the 
Dutch etzen to eat? It refers to the bit- 
ing process whereby the acid used “eats” 
the surrounding material and leaves the 
lines “of the drawing upon the metal 
plate. 








Burne-Jones 


FO we yo ah 





IT RAINED A CAT AND THEY 


A delicious bit of blended playful ar- 
tistry and human good humor is offered 
in a recently published booklet, “Letters 
to Katie’ (Macmillan & Co., London, 
1925). This acquaints us with the late 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones in_ lighter, 
brighter mood than we are wont to as- 


sociate with that creator of saints and 
angels and other stained-glass-window 
folks. 


It appears, from W. Graham Robert- 
son’s introductory note, that Burne- 
Jones was habitually quite different from 
that spirit portrait of himself we see in 
his pictures. Therefrom we must regard 
him as a wanderer from some lovely 
planet aweary and astray in this work 
ing-day world. “But his curious fas- 
cination lay greatly in his unexpected- 
ness: the saint would suddenly slip off 
his halo and become a lively and a de- 
lightful sinner.” 


Mr. Robertson wishes therewith to 
place no indictment against either the 
artist’s sincerity or his morals, but sim- 
ply he means sufficient'y to “humanize” 
Burne-Jones or, better still, to suggest his 
elfin spirit, by hinting he must have been 
the offspring of the marriage of St. 


nomics, with the added encouragement | Francis of Assissi and Mona Lisa—or 
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at Play 





in “Letters to Katie” 
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DIVIDED IT 


product of the elopement of Puck with 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary! 

Anyhow, it would seem that this ex- 
alted artist needed the criticism and col- 
laboration of the chi-d, and in these pages 
he plays with “Katie” (Miss Katherine 
Lewis, youngest daughter of the late Sir 
George H. Lewis, to whom the letters in 
this little volume were written) who 
showed, at the ripe age of four, that 
keen appreciation of the comic side of 
things which led Burne-Jones to recog- 
nize a kindred soul. 

And so we have, in this charming col- 
lection, a series of play-spirit letters writ- 
ten by the artist to Katie—from the big 
child to the little one—and as playfully 
illustrated by that master hand. In the 
first of these, he says: “Mrs. Art teaches 
me. It is very difficult, she brough 
somebody with her for me to copy—the 
person looked like this, a sort of boy 
with a bow and arrow—he wasn’t good 
or quiet, he fidgetted: I drew him like 
this.” And both the lovely original 
drawing by “Mrs. Art” and the obstre- 
perous big boy’s copy are reproduced. 

At one place he te'ls of a cat falling 
on his head, and letting Margaret have 
half of it. “It rained a cat and they 
divided it,” is the title of this drawing. 

The whole happy little book is in this 
jo!ly strain of unrestrained make-believe. 
In another letter he inquires: “I want 
to know if the Donkey is quite well: 
because he is a relation of mine—a sort 
of half brother by different parents .. . 
dear Katie—I have given up drawing—l 
cannot learn—it is much too hard and my 
Madamosel has gone away, leaving me 
this to copy. I am certain I never shall 
copy it if I live 1000 years and she is 
to come back in seven years to see what 
I have done”’— 

Well, well! What a good time Burne- 
Jones must be having up there—these 
years since his “death’—now that he 
has his choice among all the little an- 
gels to play with! And plenty of those 
‘saints to paint! He “shall find real 
saints to draw from—Magdalene, Peter, 
jand Paul; He shall work for an age at 
a sitting and never be tired at all!” 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE ART BOOKS | 


By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 











The Michelangelo of Caricature 


There are two ways of esteeming 
Honoré Daumier as artist, and each is 
just. The first is as the technician who, 
indifferent to the metaphysics of line 
and plane, cultivated direct representa- 
tion as his unique ideal, and yet con- 
trived to convey in his work a more 
genuine y pregnant linear suggestiveness 
than later draughtsmen and painters 
who concentrated their whole art upon 
this point were ever able to achieve. 
The second is as the great designer in 
bulk who, inspired with a vast and iron- 
ical vision of his living, contemporary 
world, brought the whole of it, in 
piquant, significant figures, within the 
range of his prodigiously active pencil 
or his sure and resolute brush and 
made it live beyond his own time. The 
one view is for the critic; the other is 
for the uninstructed public, which is in- 
terested exclusively in visible results and 
which, in the case of an artist of pe- 
culiarly popu'ar genius, such as Dau- 
mier’s, must be the judiciary of the high- 
est appeal. From both, to either Honoré 
Daumier appears, within the limitations 
of his own craft, to flattering advantage. 


It is no small thing to be a great 
caricaturist in this generation, when we 
have the examples of Forain, Partridge, 
Raemaekers, Mayakovsky and Chagall 
before us. Nor was the genius of cari- 
cature unnoted in the day of Daumier’s 
prime: but after his extraordinarily ac- 
tive career and the public interest kept 
at a vital pitch for forty years by his 
3,958 lithographs in La Caricature and 
Charivari, after the meager but exquisite 
series of his paintings, it remained for 
the exhibition managed by M. Durand- 
Ruel in 1878, one year before Daumier’s 
death, to establish before a critical pub- 
lic the true range of the genius of the 
old man who, in total blindness, was 
waiting for death in the little cottage at 
Valmondois which had been p'aced at 
his disposal by Corot. It was not until 
the great exhibition of his works held at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1900 that 
the world at large learned to esteem 
Honoré Daumier as “the Michelangelo 
of caricature.” 

But Daumier asked little of the world 
save the large privilege of putting on 
paper or canvas the quaint things that 
he saw in its antics. “Daumier, Peintre 











et Lithographe” (Paris: H. Floury), 
by the celebrated French novelist Ray- 
mond Escholier, presents a vivid pic- 


ture of the ideal type of artist, jealous 





for his esthetic honesty and avid for 
every flavor of life—a charming and 
impressive picture, and a very tender 
one. A new book on Daumier, such as 
this by M. Escholier, has been needed in 
consonance with our new interest in the 
subject-matter of art as the determining 
factor in its accomplishment. “For al- 
most a score of years,” says Mr. Thomas 
Craven, “the vast bulk of influential 
speculation has been concerned primar- 
ily with the hopeless effort to separate 
sentimental, social and moral activities 
from what is erroneously labeled pure 
esthetics. Except for an occasional phil- 
osopher like Havelock Ellis, who, with 
tremendous persuasion and a remarkably 
flexible imagination, has broken down 
the rigid limitation imposed upon the 
theoretic spirit by Croce, and has con- 
sidered art in terms of universals, the 
aim of recent criticism has been, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to place the 
artist in a world of his own, and to give 
him, by legislation, one might say, the 
unique individuality which all of us in 
our vainglorious moments would se- 
cretly attain.” Even Mr. Michael Sad- 
leir, in his recent “Daumier, the Man 
and the Artist,” appears to have fallen 
to a degree into this common absurd- 
ity, as M. Gustave Geffroy certain'y does 
in his well known. biography: while 
Frantz and Uzanne’s “Daumier and Gav- 
arni” is insufficient in another direction. 
M. Escholier, in his elaborate volume, 
has in the main achieved the desirable 
critical poise, and he moreover invested 
his interesting subject, which lends it- 
self with singular readiness to literary 
treatment, with the glamor of stylistic 
excellence and the poignancy of psycho- 
logical perspicacity which characterizes 
French art criticism at its best. 
Daumier’s life is a fascinating subject 
in itself. It began humbly and sped 
its length in poverty, but it possessed 
the paramount quality of integrity and 
was not without a certain simple aus- 
terity. It was not disturbed by note- 
worthy happenings: in fact, it was al- 
most without action; but with his almost 
phenomenal receptivity, Daumier ab- 
sorbed into his own consciousness all 
the characteristics and all the agitations 
of the life about him, of which he was 
himself so profoundly a part. By en- 
tering spiritually so completely into the 
life of his own period, and by reflecting 
and interpreting in his lithographs every 
aspect and change of this life with great 
truth and prescience of vision, Daumier, 
(Continued on page 12) 























Bust of a Russian Lady, Mme. 
Zellin; in marble; was in her 
home in Moscow, and to save tt 
from the Bolshevists, gave it to 
a museum in Russia, Natural size. 
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New York’s First Skyscraper Theatre 






THE NEW PARAMOUNT BUILDING 
and G, L. 


Architects, C. W. 


The New Paramount building, which 
is the first New York skyscraper to con- 
tain a completely equipped theater, is in 
the throes of preliminary construction. 
The old Putnam building, which has 
faced Broadway for so long, between 
43d and 44th Sts., is reduced to a mere 
scrap heap, and soon this historic site, 
once occupied by General Washington 
as his headquarters in the Revolutionary 
War, will see the beginnings of a twenty- 
nine-story’ office structure that is des- 
tined to overtop anything in this imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Following the dictates of the new zon- 
ing laws, this new home of Paramount 
motion pictures will rise in an imposing 
series of recessions and terraces toward 
the central tower on which will be dis- 
played one of the largest clocks in the 





About to Rise on Historic Site 


Rapp, Chicago. 
city. Imported chimes will broadcast 
the hours over Broadway. The edifice 


will cost over $7,000,000, and the value of 
the land, originally purchased by the first 
John Jacob Astor for $25,000, is set at 
$6,000,000. The theater itself will seat 
4,000 persons, and will be marked by 
every convenience and luxury. A mag- 
nificent lobby five stories in height and 
finished in marble and bronze after the 
manner of the famous foyer of the 
Paris Opera House, will lead from 
Broadway to the auditorium. An inter- 
esting feature of the theater will be a 
promenade circling the upper part of 
the auditorium. This promenade will be 
reached by special high-speed elevators, 
and will be the only one of its kind in 
America. 

In connection with the erection of the 








CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


As it will look from the north when completed. 





Paramount Building an unusual motion 
picture is being made, one that will have 
a special appeal to architects. Each 
morning during the construction of the 
building, one of the Paramount camera 
men, stationed on the roof of the Cri- 


terion theater, will crank off twenty-five 
or thirty feet of film of the work being 
done across the street. This serial film 
will continue until the completion of the 
new skyscraper, and when the assembled 
film is shown, it will depict in a few 
magic minutes the work of many 
months. 


AUTOMOBILE KILLS 











ERNEST C. HASKELL | 





Artist’s Car Overturns on a Maine 
Road and He Is Suffocated Beneath 
It—Noted Especially for Etchings 





Ernest Haskell, painter, lithographer, | 
etcher and writer, was killed on Nov. 2, | 
when an automobile which he was driv- | 


ing overturned and pinned him to the 
ground, suffocating him. 
occurred near Bath, Me., as he was re- 
turning to his summer home at West 
Point, Phippsburg, from New York, 
where he had gone to arrange for a 
winter exhibition of his paintings. 

A boy who had driven with him from 


The accident | 


| 


j 


York Beach walked more than a mile to | 


the Haskell home for help. Mrs. Has- 
kell and a woman of the neighborhod, 
aided by the boy, put the body in a closed 
car and hurried to a hospital, where it 
was found that death had come a half- 
hour before. 

The car in which Haskell was riding 
was one in which he crossed the Conti- 
nent in the spring. He was born in 
Woodstock, Conn., in 1876, but was a 
resident of San Francisco for years and 
was known as a western artist. 

He did considerable portrait painting, 
among the better known of his works 
being Joan and “Jock” Whitney, daugh- 
ter and son of Mr. and Mrs. Payne 
Whitney. Among his most distinctive 
etchings were some of the big trees in 
the forests of the West. 

He was a member of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Etchers. A bronze medal was 
awarded him in San Francisco in 1915. 





JAN V. CHELMINSKI 


Jan V. de Chelminski, noted for his 
paintings of military subjects, died Mon- 
day, Nov. 2, of pneumonia at his 
residence, 31 East Forty-ninth Street. 
He was 74 years old. His widow is a 
sister of Roland F. Knoedler, head of 
the art firm of M. Knoedler & Co., 14 
East Fifty-seventh Street. 

He was born in Warsaw and studied 
under Franz Adam in Munich. His 
first noted canvas was a portrait of 
Louis II. of Bavaria. He spent several 
years in England, where in the early 
eighties he painted royalty. 

He came to America in 1885 and paint- 
ed a number of hunting scenes of the 
Rockaway Hunting and Meadow Brook 
Hunting Clubs. After his marriage in 
1893 with Mrs. Louise Knoedler Hen- 
schel, the couple went to London to live, 
remaining there until 1901, when they 
went to Paris. 

In collaboration with Commandant A. 
Malibran, who provided the text, he pub- 
lished “The Army of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, 1807-1815.” He also helped to 
prepare other books on Polish military 
subjects. The original forty-eight paint- 
ings for the illustrations of this work 
were purchased by Roland F. Knoedler 
and presented to the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Warsaw. 

His best known painting, “Napoleon’s 
Retreat from Russia, Campaign 1812,” is 
in the art collection of Charles M. 
Schwab. There are nearly 200 of his 
paintings in private and public collec- 
tions in this country. 





JOHN COLIN FORBES 


John Colin Forbes, R. C. A., died in 
Toronto at the age of 79, after a long 
illness. He was one of Canada’s most 
distinguished artists. Portraiture was 
his specialty. Queen Alexandra and the 
late King Edward had sat for him. He 
was one of the four original members 
of the Royal Canadian Academy. His 
gallery of portraits included seven of 
Gladstone, one of Wilfred Laurier. He 
is survived by three sons, Major O. 
Stuart Forbes of the “Princess Pats,” 
Kenneth Forbes, London artist, and Nor- 
man Forbes, architect. 
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Electric Derricks at 





the New Cathedral 





ELECTRIC DERRICKS IN ARCHITECTURE 


Used in the construction of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


It is typical of New York City, the | 
home of the skyscraper, that its greatest | 
ecclesiastical edifice should be assemb!ed | 
in an essentially XXth century manner. | 
The use of electric derricks in building | 
the great Cathedral of St. John the} 
Divine on Morningside Heights is set- 
ting in the discard the patient processes | 
of centuries of cathedral builders. The 
great nave, by means of modern sci- 
ence and invention, will thus be com- 
pleted within a few years instead of 
perhaps generations. 

Passersby have wondered for some 
time just what the huge steel towers 
erected within the boundary marks of the | 
oncoming cathedral could possibly mean. 
These six steel structures, rising to a 
height of ninety feet, present a curious 
spectacle, even suggest some fiew type 
of church architecture, but they are 
merely temporary aids to assembling the 


| the derricks on the towers, 


heavy stone work, which in older days 
was pushed up long inclines to the re- 
quired position. Now the masonries rise 
at will and with despatch to any point 
by means of these electric derricks at- 
tached to the steel towers, and by raising 
it will be 
possible to extend this electric service 
to the the great roof 
which will stand about 175 feet above 
the floor. 

On Monday, Nov. 9, the foundation 
stone of the nave of the new cathedral 
will be laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
Bishop Manning, Gov. Smith, Sir Camp- 
bell Stuart, Bishop Freeman, Elihu 
Root, and Rev. Dr. S. P. Cadman will 
speak. With this step accomplished, the 
walls of the third largest cathedral in 
the world should rapidly make their way 
upward under the quick auspices of 
these modern hoisting devices. 


assemb ing of 
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_ STAGE DESIGN AND COSTUME 


BY 
RALPH FLINT | 








Norman Bel Geddes Achieves New Scenic Triumphs in “Arabesque” 





ONE OF THE STRIKING AND COLORFUL SCENES FROM “ARABESQUE” 


Hard upon his Parisian production of 
the de Acosta “Jehanne d’Arc,” Norman 
Bel Geddes opens his first managerial 
season in New York with “Arabesque” 
at the National Theater, disclosing his 
rare talents in fresh and novel guise. 
Among the October “Arab- 
esque” stands out the most heartening 
note of the new season from a purely 
standpoint. This Arabian 
fantasy is set forth by Mr. Geddes in a 
wholly fresh and intriguing way, upon | 


offerings, 





decorative 


Courtesy of Francis Bruguiere 


a stage that reveals a new ordering and 
a new lighting. 

The open, flowing course of “The 
Miracle,” with its scenes and episodes 
blending imperceptibly into each other 
without curtain drop or distracting wait, 
is followed in “Arabesque,” save where 
flowing curtains meet for a brief inter- 
mission at the half-way mark. Other- 


| wise scene blends with scene; even scene 


dual action. 
Within the curving walls of his cyclo- 


is set against scene in 





rama—and this enclosure is not the 
usual canvas curtain of fluttering and 
uneven surfaces, but constructed all of 
wood and so devised that with various 
ins and outs and rounded corners that 
certain sections can be lighted indepen- 
dently of adjoining parts—Mr. Geddes 
has erected a curious composition of 
blocks, platforms, and steps in unsym- 
metrical arrangement, taking up fully two- 
third of the area of the stage. At its 
highest point this semi-architectural struc- 





ANOTHER SETTING, SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT IN ARRANGEMENT, VASTLY SO IN EFFECT 


Courtesy of Francis Bruguiere 








LOS ANGELES OPENS 
PAN-AMERICAN SHOW 


Exhibition of 500 Oil Paintings from 
All the Americas Commemorates 
Opening of a New Museum Wing 





LOS ANGELES.—On Nov. 3 the 
Pan-American Exhibition of Oil Paint- 
ings went on view at the Los Angeles 
Museum. It commemorates the opening 
of the new unit of the museum, and 


will remain in the galleries until Jan- 
uary. 

Five hundred examples of the work 
of painters in North, Central and South 
America are shown. The opening was 


| William Preston Harrison permanent 
collection, a gallery for the Burlingame- 
Johnson collection of Chinese porceiains, 
and three rooms to be used for the exhi- 
| bition of prints. There is also a loggia 
|on the second floor for the display of 
outdoor sculpture. 

Of the 250 canvases which represent 
North America, 150 have been invited 
from the United States and twenty-five 
from Canada. Seventy-five were select- 
ed from among those submitted to the 
jury by artists of the United States. 
Part of the Latin-American section has 
come from artists living at present in 
Europe. These canvases have been se- 
lected by Miss Palmer of Madrid and 
Mr. Lerolle of Paris, who act as rep- 
resentatives for the Carnegie Interna- 
tional. 

Especially interesting is the Mexican 





both a social and artistic event, and 
was largely attended. The new unit, 
which is the first of eight to be erected, | 
includes three new galleries for paint- 
ing, a gallery for the Mr. and Mrs. 


section, since it includes paintings by 


|nearly every member of the Syndicate of 


Painters, the modern group of which 
Diego Rivera is the outstanding figure. 
Each South American country was giv- 





en a quota based on population and the 
relative artistic importance of the coun- 
try. 

A few of the artists of the United 
States whose paintings are shown are 
Gari Melchers, Edmund Tarbell, Frank 
Benson, Robert Henri, George Luks, 
Leopold Seyffert, Kenneth Hayes Mil- 
ler, John Carroll, Maurice Sterne and 
Rockwell Kent. 





Duveen Calls “Rembrandt” a Copy 

A painting discovered in an obscure 
shop in Brisbane, Australia, by Capt. 
Shirley Falcke, English art authority, 
is only a contemporary copy of Rem- 


brandt, according to Sir Joseph Du- 
veen, who examined it in New York 
on Oct. 26. Sir Joseph said that the 
original, “The Good Samaritan,” was 
in the Wallace collection in London. 
Capt. Falcke will take it to Amster- 


dam for further examination by Hof- 





stede de Groote. 


ture reaches an elevation of sixteen 
feet, and being built of stoutest lumber, 
bolted and joined together in its va- 
rious parts, and covered with felting an 
inch thick, it provides a practicable set- 
ting for much of the action of the 
piece. 

A second part of the setting is treated 
with low platforms only a few inches 


in height, and this section, relatively 
small, is used for the more intimate in- 
terior scenes. Around this part of the 
stage are various arches, windows, doors, 
and panels that let into the main mass of 
blocks and platforms, and as the play 
unfolds, these units are shifted to pro- 
duce different architectural backgrounds. 
A forestage, or apron, forms a still 
further space for action, and this apron 
is built out into the orchestra, cgverin 

footlights and orchestra pit. With th 

extensive and pliable arrangement of 
spaces and levels, Mr. Geddes is able to 
create a series of stage pictures and 
progressions that are of unusual beauty 
and dramatic effect. 

Not only does the action dwell within 
the boundaries of this geometrical frame- 
work, but it circles onto the forestage 
and at times sweeps over the whole 
structure. And not only does this in- 
ventive regisseur order his settings with 
a fresh hand, but he enhances and points 
his effects with as freshly devised modes 
of lighting. By means of an intricate 
system of lamps located at every possi- 
ble point on the stage, hid behind the 
decorative canopy that roofs the whole 
cyclorama, and pointed from _ balcony 
rail and proscenium arch, Mr. Geddes 
causes his sets and players to emerge 
and recede at will. Sometimes the cy- 
clorama is splendidly streaked with bands 


of red and blue light, and then Mr. 
Geddes uses his players upon the heights 
of his geometrical staging in stark and 
tel‘ing silhouette. 

With all these various kinds of light- 
ing, the stage is apparently never twice 
the same in size or situation. It merges 
from the hot precincts of an Arabian 
café with its colorful pageant of east- 
ern life swinging dustily by, to the deep, 
cool reaches of a desert night; again it 
is the star-lit housetops of Hammam 
el Kedime that softly shift to the noon- 
day bustle of the market place. The 
switchboards used in this production 
were specially designed and built for the 
Geddes-Herndon Corporation, and were 
first used in this summer’s Paris produc- 
tion of “Jehanne d’Arc.” Forty 1000- 
watt spotlights and thirty-two floods are 
required to light “Arabesque.” 

The stage is controlled by an intercom- 
municating telephone system, of which 
the chief stage manager is the “central,” 
lines running from him to the various 
stage manager, the orchestra leader, and 
the chief electrician. Nearly 200 in- 
dividual costumes, intentionally stylized 
and simplified, hand-painted and dyed 
with riotous colors, and fashioned of 
thick materials to gain a sculpturesque 
effect, are used in this production. About 
300 pieces are used to form this Chinese 
puzzle of a stage setting which has prov- 
en so effective under Mr. Geddes’ direc- 
tion. In ordering the stage for “Arab- 
esque” he has hit upon an unique and 
richly rewarding plan for keeping his 
play moving at a brisk and entertaining 
pace. “Arabesque” is obviously the re- 
sult of the modern screen with its swift- 
ly merging sequences reacting upon the 





more static properties of the theater. 
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Ferdinand Moeller 


Modern German 
Art 


Potsdam Berlin 
Wollnerstrasse 14 
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P. JACKSON HIGGS 
Works of Art 


11 East 54th St., New York 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES, ROMAN 
AND GREEK EXCAVATIONS, TAP- 
ESTRIES, CHINESE PORCELAIN, 
RARE RUGS, OBJETS d’ART. 
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AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
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Oil and Water Colors 


“The finest in the world— 
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Sole Agents 
Victor Claessens Belgian 


CANVAS 


* In widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 
Inches, lengths to 43 yards in one piece 


Imported and Domestic Artists’ 
MATERIALS 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


2102 Broadway at 73rd St., New York 
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Old English Pottery 
Old English Glass 

Old English Silver 

Old English Pewter 
Original Examples 


New York, 10, 12 E. 45th Street 
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objects of art, from the property of Mrs. 
Isaac Guggenheim. Total $75,248. Among 
the more important items: 
61—Gilt bronze group; F. F. Sackett $305 
99—F lower-painted > piece bedroom 
: suite; "Miss C a Se ee $260 
113—Pair of carved and gilt Adam style 
console tables with marble tops; 
Me. chia sae tnnee eee é $275 
119— Carved and lacquered tea room suite 
in Chinese style; Mrs. A. Winkel- 
NN ets ihe khch cake be inti ¢02.0> $450 
124—Wrought metal fireplace set in Chi- 
nese style; Mrs. Lowry.... $280 
130—Gentleman’s 5 oe and decorated 
wardrobe ; J. Moore. ...2css0- $225 
152—Carved and vile mirror in Chippen- 
dale style; F. F. Sackett......... $360 
153—Oak seven-piece bedroom suite; Dr. 
Oe, A OO eee eee $370 
156—Needlepoint and walnut armchair 
of Louis XV type; Barton Price 
OS ER ery ee $300 
157—Needlepoint and walnut armchair 
of Louis XV type (similar to pre- 
ceding); Barton Price & Willson... $300 
159— Upholstered | sofa on turned w alnut 
legs; Mrs. C. C. Pettijohn.... $280 
162—Pair of BFP walnut and crimson 
velvet armchairs in XVII century 
style; - oc} «bass $230 
166—Pair of polychrome wrought metal 
electric torcheres in Medieval type; 
DEAE ae bdecscctccdscncs $660 | 


The Art News 


Saturday, November 7, 1925 
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| THE WORLD’S ART AUCTIONS 














RECORD SUMS PAID 


FOR COLONIAL CHAIRS 


A Carver Brings $850, and a Comb- 
back Windsor $510 at an Auction 
at Silo’s—Other Important Sales 





The sale of the 


Stiles collection 


of 


early American furniture, held at Silo’s 


on Oct. 29, 30 and 31, 
value on certain types. 


placed a 


new 


The average of 


prices was not unusual but the chairs, 
for which this collection formed by the 
late Joseph Henry Stiles was especially 
notable, took good care of Colonial repu- 


tations. 

Two 
Carver 
highest 


chair which brought $850, 


records were made; one by a 


price ever paid for this type 


and as high a ‘price as that reached by 
any other piece in the sale; the other 
by a comb-back Windsor, which brought 


$510. Both were bought 


and Collings. An American 


by Collings 
highboy 


of William and Mary type, dated 1690, 
shared honors with the Carver chair, 


also bringing $850. 
the same date so'd for $350. 


A candle stand of 


The more important items and _ their 


purchasers were: 


45—Old hooked rug; Marion Clark.... $270 
108—Comb back indsor arm chair, 
1760; Margolis Shop ............. $190 
150—Two Old English Gucen Anne arm 
chairs, period 172 Ginsberg & 
ii hie bss ick had 666Gb eso ¢ 60.2 $320 
169—Queen Anne highboy, 1730; M. 
NE DUES s tnte b WK 0 655.0. p-0.9's $195 
saat 4 En land Queen Anne highboy, 

“CA WEPIOOOD oc o'cccccecs $240 

231-4 aad inde highboy, 1730; J. O. 
Rs ee oes Lawes es) 50 $260 
251—Gateleg table, 1725; George H. 
Eh Sh ebicsa ss eedi bess eetes $215 
332—Tr 'e back Windsor chair, 1770; 
Se Ge CNR ©, gw coco cdscees $200 
ee 8 adtaesd, 1780; Gins- 
EE Sa UES «dad 6'o-0300 0 0% $450 
M3— Early ondle stand, 1690; Collings 
Collings Tatas. 645554608 0.0.000 8 350 
429 Trike back Windsor arm chair, 
= a $195 
o— Anne New England lowboy, 
730; Morris Schwartz........... $220 
439—Oid "New England highboy, 1730; 
oe, MEP 5 44% docs scccvsoce $260 
442—Hepplewhite secretary desk, 1770; 
Collings and Collings............ $425 
450—Bannister back arm chair, 1700; 
Samenme. Ge COUGRS. 2. ociccsccccese $400 
454—Serpentine front bureau, 1750; E. 
POCO $200 
455—Hepplewhite corner serving table, 
1770; Ward Canaday............. $220 
458—Secretary desk, 1740; Collings & 
SE Pe eae $340 
464—Ladder back Windsor arm chair, 
1760; Collings & Cothage td oben es $375 
465—William & Mary highboy, 1690; 
i ee od cbaseeeteet ee 850 
477—Chippendale ladder back chairs, 
te > cn os obscene es ++ $280 
478—Bookcase cabinet, Pennsylvania, 
1760; Ginsberg & Levy.......... 280 
ne: > aed mirror, 1750; A. H. 
ETE 2a ad cine din pice 0 ¢ e000 d $330 
490— Two. ‘Chippendale ladder back chairs, 
1760; Ginsberg & Levy.......... $210 
497—Windsor settee, 1790; WwW. Canaday $210 
500—American ‘carver chair, New Eng- 
land, 1760; Collings & Collings. . $850 
502—New England three mold flip giass, 
1770; al SS er $330 
so4—Comb back Windsor chair, 1760; 
Collings & Collings ........... +» $510 
508—Comb back Windsor arm chair, 
1770; W.. Canaday:........+..... $210 
514—Old Wistarburg las tazza shaped 
‘ob'et, 1750; RE Tae $305 
523—Two Hepplewhite shield back chairs, 
1770; S. G. Etherington.......... $250 
525— caeeer icone Ceppendale highboy, 
1780; Samuel O'Keeffe .......... $700 
530—Hepplewhite secretary bookcase, 
1780; Hammill for Lord & Taylor $260 
$37—Karly American knee hole writing 
table, 1750; A. H. Pierce..... +++» $600 
esr—eeeves and gilt mirror, American, 

ie Se RC rae $260 
570—Old "He plewhite sideboard, 1780; 

Ely 0<ec themed abce bats e Kase? $360 
$80—Queen . side chair, New Eng- 

Se CR $200 
581—Queen Anne side chair; I. S. Olds $200 
582—Oueen Anne side chair in walnut 

to match preceding); New Eng- 
eh” Ti a SEs * rer $200 
GUGGENHEIM SALE, $75,248 


Anderson Galleries, Oct. 


20, 30 and 31—The 


furnishings, rugs, tapestries, porcelains, and 





285—Polychromed 7 gilt- -wrought me- 


tal fire guard; William M. Greve. $325 
319—French burl walnut eight-piece mas- 
ter bedroom suite; C. C, Stelle. $485 
337—Carved mahogany dining room suite 
in Renaissance style; William M. 
aig i a ae i ENE ys PS a 425 
348—William and Mary needlework and 
walnut wing sofa; F. F. Sackett. .$1,250 
349-—-Carved walnut and upholstered liv- 
ing room sofa; G. T. Sinclair..... $400 
354—Seven piece summer dining room 
suite; Miss C. E. Freund........ $305 
362—-Large Khorassan woolen rug, Per- 
ee OS OAD err $600 
364—Large mahal woolen rug, Persia; 
ARP Re Pare $825 
365—Persian silk rug; Mrs. H. E. Mur 
. cetrk ach as hem ab pide ee habe se 605 
367—-Large Hamadan woolen rug, Per 
“a Ma ery yer $1,000 
368 Hamadan woolen rug, Pers'a; Mrs 
i i SE fice ab y 66.06 0 0.6 6 $760 
370—Large Chinese woolen rug; Costik 
an of Oa aa ee $430 
380—Persian flower rug; Mayorkas 
Se eet ora bse sd 0'es.adwa'se $300 
516—Carved French walnut  nineteen- 
piece dining room su'te; H. 
a ag I A SA ae ae ‘$1, 500 
529—-Tapestry and carved walnut suite; 
i Mn ooh duals oS 5 e-ai5)s 00 4 $3,350 
538—Pair of polychrome-wrought metal 
oe carved wood electric torchers; 
EES oo ida 5064048000 $775 
568 Flenvish Renaissance tapestry; Seid- 
ee cP vo ctadecebadewe $2,750 
569——-Set of three Aubusson tapestry pan- 
i ee i let bebieés cons 2 
570—Set of Aubusson tapestry panels; 
Xp Re ee See 100 
571—Pair of Aubusson tapestry panels; 
a nn hh vein Labewee wees ehes ,075 
578—Large mahal woolen rug, Persia; 
Mrs. Z. de F. Bernstein.......... $1,550 
581—Large Herati rug, Persia; Mayor - 
NS oS ns elu we se 6oes $700 
582—Khorassan woolen rug; If 
8g ES SY oo rie $825 
585—-Ispahan woolen rug, Persia; A. R. 
Cito eaeh srs ethos 6eeek 666i $625 
586—Antique mongolian woolen rug; 
WOM ls EIIOTD oc ccecicccccess $900 
ORIENTAL ART OBJECTS 
Anderson Galleries, Oct. 27, afternoon—Chi- 
nese porcelains, Oriental and Near Eastern 
objects of art and textiles, including selec- 
tions from the collections of the late Samuel 
Eddy Barrett, Chicago; the late Walter 
Shaw, N. Y.; J. J. Vander Leeuw, N. Y. 
and see Comabsulioe James Madison Doyle, 
N. Y. Total, $4,343.50. The more impor- 
tant items: 
186—Pair of hawthorn ginger jars, K’ang- 
es DO B. POND ches becdesder $200 
194—-Pair of Komai vases, about 1875; 
EE EE PES PP rt $205 
197—Hawthorne ginger jar, K’ang-Hsi; 
©), MO: Banc oseeeuseorgers $100 
204—Two blue and white ginger jars, 
K’ang-Hsi; Roland N. Moore..... $160 
207—Pair of Satsuma temple vases, about 
1850; Mrs. Behrend Van Gerbig.. $260 
SEROTA COLLECTION, $26,928 
American Art Galleries, Oct. 30, 31—Serota col- 
lection. of Colonial furniture, including 
XVIII century walnut and maple scrutoirs, 
Sheraton mahogany sofa and _ sideboard, 
Windsor and Duncan Phyfe chairs, etc. To- 
tal $26,928. Among the more important 
items: 
190—Maple and ash slan-front scrutoir, 
1775; Mre. J. W. Noble........0- $195 
193—Curly maple farmhouse extension 
dining tahle, 1810; Robert Gair, Jr. $360 
196—Carved maple chest-on-st and, 1725; 
eee MR, ov 6 ks bo ame 0 06% $260 
198—Carved maple and pine chest of 
drawers, 1780; S. Becker......... $200 
200—Pine cornerscabinet, 1775; Law 
i i. oh awh ska o9b 0 od 66 $200 
204—Pine dresser, 1775; Robert Gair, 
TTR bce Pe es 504 08h00.09.0.005,6 $270 
207—Pine shell-carved corner cabinet, 
New England, 1770; Mrs. S. 
in <s eSeGtivie sd Ged cee'ssess $230 
208—-P'ne dresser. New England, 1750; 
© Parr Pree $260 
348—-Carved and polychromed “Cigar- 
store Indian,” early American; Carl 
ee os 6 canes Aer obs Leb $215 
398—Painted pine and maple gate-leg 
a. aie. New England, 1685; 
Hope Norton........... $1,375 
403—Suite of armchair and five side 
chairs in mahogany, Ducan Phyfe 
period 1800; Frank Lord........ $420 
406—Carved walnut lowboy, New Eng- 
land, 1710; Ralph Williams....... $425 
412—Inlaid mahogany branch satinwood 
sideboard, wer _ England, Sheraton 
period, 179 O'S $600 
413—-Mahogany <b sF.3 front scrutoir, 
New York, Dutch, 1750; Rorimer- 
i eis belwca Teas kee) ees $200 
414—Inlaid mahogany tambour _ front 
secretary, New England, Hepple- 
<n period, 1795; Mrs. H. Rud- 
DG h hae eee eae he 0.00 e686 b4 od 0 0 $400 
415—Inlaid mahogany and_ satinwood 
sofa, New England, Sheraton pe- 
riod, 1795; Mrs. F. R. Sanborn... $235 
417—Carved maple scroll-top highboy, 
American, $1750; Rorimer-Brooks $200 
418—Pine dresser, 1775; Robert Gair, 
MN Seto s C56 6 wolaine edie e pusithus $200 
419—Curly maple chest-on-chest, New 
England, 1760; Mrs. George Sloane $210 
421—-Maple and branch satinwood sec- 
retary - bookcase, New England, 
Dees Misty, Oh VOOR. es cceaces $275 
422—Inlaid walnut lowboy, or dressin 
table, New England, 1720; J M. 
TRAE 9 Ss OSES. Pec ore te $300 
423—Inlaid walnut highboy, New Eng- 
land, 1720; J. M. Switzer........ $450 
424—-Carved maple highboy, 1720; Mrs. 
; TO At $200 
425—Chippendale carved cherrywood 
bonnet-top highboy, 1750; Frank 
DT = : ct GRseenks sino ache ss.¢% $350 
426—-Curly maple secretary bookcase, 
1700; Robert Gair, Jr............ $275 
427—Lalai mahogany and walnut bon- 
net-top chest-on-chest, American, 
ee eee $400 
430—Mahogany and maple tester bed- 
stead, 1790; Morris Swartz...... $275 


LAWRENCE COLLECTION 


American Art Galleries, Nov. 3—The on 
H. Lawrence collection of Syrian and Egy 
tian glass and Oriental rugs. Total, $9, ors. 
Among the more important items: 

102—Vase with rainbow _iridescence, 

Syrian, I century A. D.; 
ye: ME Pere a Samide 


137—Bowl, Roman I-II cenutry, A. D.; 
Gabriel D? cccctisee eum) 200 
244—Tekke medallion rug; H. Rankin... $200 


























250—Caucasian nomad rug; C. W. Larner $460 
253-—-Sehna primrose-yellow rug; Thomas 
SL. wt cdetune tntcadias s wes ve 
257—-Asia Minor scarlet medallion rug; 
i nn He ta duls octaves b4a cane 230 
258—Kulah sea-green prayer rug; Mayor- 
ee a I el nee 2 
260—Tekke Bokara wine-red rug; C. W. 
Cie  S. o hin beddel bab aheeekie > $260 
272—-Kurdistan runner; Mrs. J, H. N 
CI. aces tant ubed ots-sCenecutees ~ $290 
| ART Al | 
| | 
AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
Madison Ave. and 57th St. 
Nov. 12, afternoon and evening—Selections 


from the Charles F. Gunther collection, sold 
_by order of the Chicago Historical Society. 
Nov. 11, 12, afternoons—The Joseph Dabissi 


collection of Italian and Spanish furniture. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES 
Park Ave. and 59th St. 
Nov. 9, afternoon 
autographs and 


Collection of rare 
mz anuscripts formed by 


books, 
the 


Rev. Isaac Dooman, N. 

Nov. 10, evening -Examples of Rembrandt 
etchings from the collection of Dr. William 
pee. N. Y. Also examples of the work of 

Y. Cameron, Albrecht Direr, Whistler, 
and other famous etchers, from the 


collections of John H. Rhoades and the late 
Dr. Dudley Tenney, New York. 

Nov, 11, 12, afternoons—Old English furni- 
tur: and objects of art, including the col- 
lection of W. E. A. Reilly, Esq., England. 

Nov. 13, 14, afternoons Fourth sale of Span- 
ish and Oriental rugs and textiles containing 
specimens collected by Alexander Arzouyan 
of Constantinople, London, and New York. 

Nov. 16, 17, 18, afternoons—Numismatic col- 





lection formed by the late W. W. C. Wilson, 
Montreal, consistiiig of United States and 
Canadian coins, early American and Cana- 
dian historical medals, ete. 
RAINS GALLERIES 
3 East 53d St. 
Nov. 12, 13, 14, afternoons—Oriental and Chi- 


nese rugs, from the property of a well-known 
wholesaler and importer. 





Book Auctions in Berlin Result in 
Sales Far Exceeding Real Values 


BERLIN—The new auction season in 
Berlin has been opened by several very 
important book sales, which are a favor- 
ab’e augury for the coming winter cam- 
paign. Bidding was most active and 
several of the most important items at- 
tained prices far in excess of their valua- 
tion 

The auction at Graupe’s_ entitled 
“From Luther to Kleist” comprised a 
collection of about one hundred exceed- 
ingly valuable works on and by Luther, 
which were eagerly sought after. Thomas 
Murner’s “Der Schelman Zunfft.” 1512, 
brought 1,100 gold marks. Goethe’s 
“Iphigenie auf Tauris” with Goethe's 
dedication to the famous singer Anna 
Milder, went to 3,000; Goethe’s “Faust,” 
Leipzig, Goeschen’s, 1790, went to 1,050; 
Kleist’s “Phoebus” reached 1,700. The 
complete works of Wieland, edited at 
Goeschen’s, Leipzig, 1794-1802, in thirty- 
six volumes, realized 2,300. 

The auction of the library of Baron 
Schey, comprising a valuab'e collection 
of illustrated French books of the 
XVIIIth century, which was dispersed at 
Graupe’s, was largely attended. The 
feature piece was the Kehler edition of 
Voltaire in 70 volumes, which ran to 
11,500 gold marks. Three volumes 
“Romans et Contes” by Voltaire were 
sold at 1,750. La Borde’s “Choix de 
Chansons” in four volumes, 1773, with 
one hundred engravings, brought 5,500; 


La Fontaine, 1762, “Contes et Nou- 
vel'es,” two volumes in original binding, 
4,160. 


For the month of November Paul 

















H. GILHOFER & 
H.RANSCHBURG, Ltd. 


33 Haldenstrasse 
LUCERNE 


* 
Just Published 
Catalogue No. V 
# 
Original Etchings and 


Engravings by 
Old Masters 


Schongauer, Diirer, Cranach, 
Meckenem, Leyden, 
Rembrandt 
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Graupe announces the dispersal of a col- 
‘ection of portrait miniatures and also 
the sale of an especially valuable collec- 
tion of incunabula and wood-block books. 





Dabissi Collection of Italian and 
Spanish Furniture On Sale 


The American Art Galleries places on 
view today, Nov. 7, the extensive col- 
lection of Joseph Dabissi of Italian and 
Spanish furniture and textiles. These 
will be on exhibition until the afternoons 
of the sale, Nov. 11, 12 and 13. 

Mr. Dabissi has spent months of tire- 
less searching in Italy and Spain to ac- 
quire this assembly of fine carved wal- 
cassoni, credenze, monas- 
tery benches, refectory tables, library 
tables, savonarola, dantesca, state, side 
and arm chairs covered in rare brocatelle, 
| needlepoint and tapestry. 

No Italian collection is complete with- 
out its wrought iron and in this respect 


we find many torcheres, lanterns and 
gates, amongst which are several his- 
torical gates of the early XVIth cen- 
tury which were placed between the 
columns of the Loggia of the Uffizzi 
Gallery in Florence about 1540 and are 
mentioned in Vassari’s book on “The 


Lives of the Italian Artists,” and a beau- 


tiful X VIIth century iron gate done with 
trellis work covered with clusters of 
grapes and leaves, supported by red 
marble columns. 

The Tuscan terra-cotta oil jars with 
iron stands and the terra-cotta busts add 
collection as do the fine faience, 
majolica, chiogga and murano glass. And 
there are XVIth and XVIIth century 
cushions, damasks and church vestments. 





Americana in Parsons’ 
LON DON.—Americana, 
old literature of 


Catalogue 
that is to say, 
kinds re'‘ating 
and history of Amer- 
is particularly well represented in 
illustrated cata'ogue of 
books issued by the firm of E. Parsons 
& Sons, of 45 Brompton Road, London, 
S. W. Among such items comes a copy 
of The Crisis, the weekly newspaper is- 


various 
discovery 
ica, 


|sued in 1775-6 and dealing with the 
Revolution in America and the policy 
pursued therein by the government. 


Such copies are very rare, as is also the 
collection of Indian Portraits in two vol- 
umes of “American Indians,” published 
in 1837, Unusual also is the collection 
of books on sport of all kinds, on cos- 
tume, and on county history. There is 
hardly a specialized topic that is not 
included in the list. Art lovers will find 
of particular value the pages relating to 
works containing facsimiles of original 
drawings by such masters as Holbein, 
Rembrandt and Tintoretto. 





Illuminated Miniatures on Sale 

LONDON.—On Nov. 16 and 17 there 
will be sold at Sotheby’s a magnificent 
series of illuminated miniatures and in- 
itials taken from fine manuscripts and 
collected by the late Lord Northwick, 
as well as some illuminated manuscripts 
and autograph letters. from the same 
collection. The Italian and Netherland- 
ish schools of the early XVIth century 
and late XVth, are well represented. 
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Now On Free Exhibition 


Italian & Spanish | 
FURNITURE 
Majolica, Glass, Terra 


Cottas & Textiles 


The Dabissi 
Collection 


CATALOGUE ONE DOLLAR 


Sale+ Nov. 12,17 SI4 
at 2:15 
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The Michelangelo of Caricature 
(Continued from page 9) 


while perhaps hardly knowing the true 
value and dignity of his service, estab- 
ished himselt to posterity as a superior 
artist. His most ambitious hopes were 
for his paintings: but though we have 
learned to esteem * ‘Christ and His Apos- 
tles,” * ‘Don Quixote,’ “Christ Mocked” 
and “The Good Samaritan’ very highly 
indeed, the lithographs of Daumier will 
always hold a special interest for the 
student or the artist, who will observe 
in them the original source of that in- 
tuitive reaching towards the processes 
of naturalism and that vivid contempor- 
aneity of spirit which startled the world 
before Cézanne appeared. 

In every line he drew, as in every 
aspect of his life, Honoré Daumier was a 
child of the people. Born at Marseilles 
in 1808, he came early into that atmos- 
phere of alert but tolerant irony which 
seems in its own quality the exclusive 
property of the south of France and 
which has been perhaps best exempli- 
fied in the writings of Montaigne and 
Montesquieu. But Daumier was born 
poor. His father, an honest tradesman,, 
hoping to distract the dangerous talent 
for drawing which his son exhibited 
even as a small boy, apprenticed him 
in turn to a huilier and to a bookseller ; 
but the young artist's natural vocation, 
which was destined to control his whole 
life with a fatal insistence, would not 
be thus easi'y gainsaid. So Daumier in- 
structed himself in the technique of 
lithography. Then, as a transition from 
commerce to art, he lent his rapidly ma- 
turing talent to all the expedients of 
hack work. He designed music plates 
for publishers and illustrations for ad- 
vertisements, until at last his chance of 
freedom came. 

Throughout his troubled years Dau- 
mier had been devoting his leisure to 
book illustration, 


0k imitating the manner 
of Charlet. When, during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, Philipon organized his 


afterwards celebrated journal La Cari- 
cature, he remembered the anonymous 
young artist who had displayed so much 
enthusiasm for the Napoleonic legend 
and sought him out. Thus Daumier 
came to join the staff of La Caricature 
at that journal’s inception; and undef 
these favorable auspices, in the com- 
pany of such artists as Devéria, Raffet, 
and Grandville, he first appeared before 
the world as a graphic commentator of 
the political and human foibles of his 
times. 

The intention of Daumier’s political 
caricatures was definitely purgative. 
The abuses of the epoch of the “Citizen 
King” were too glaring to need to be 
recal'ed to even a superficial student of 
French history. Daumier threw a'l of 
his (as we may term it) peasant up- 
rightness, backed by his prodigious and 
untiring talent, into the sacred task of 
exposing these remediable evils with in- 
escapable eloquence to a lethargic and 
complacent public. He went as boldly 
to his task as to a righteous combat. 
Nothing escaped the bitter lash of his 
penetrating, sarcastic pencil. The gross- 
ness of the bourgeoisie who were then 
in power, the corruption and perversity 


(Continued on page 14) 
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STUDIO NOTES | 
Mme. Rouget-Cheruit has returned 


from a trip to France, where she did 
some sketching, and is now at Windsor, 
Conn. 


Blondelle Malone has moved to her 
new studio at 707 Carnegie Hall. She 
recently completed some decorations for 
a tea room in which she has used some 
of her garden decorations done this 
summer. These are downstairs, and up- 
stairs are her rose garden pictures from 
Bagatelle. 

Frederic M. Grant has returned to 
Chicago from a summer at Lake George. 


Tom P. Barnett has returned to St. 
Louis from his Rockport, Mass., studio, 
where he has been at work during the 
summer. Mr. Barnett was recently 
awarded the 


chase prize on his painting entitled 
“Lovers’ Lane.” His picture “Late Feb- 
ruary” shown at the annual exhibition 


of American artists, St. Louis Museum, 
was purchased by a collector. 

The Frasers, James Earle and Laura 
Gardin, and Alice T. Gardin, are moving 
from Macdougal Alley to the new studio 
district on 42nd St. overlooking the East 
River. 

George Wharton Edwards, painter, lec- 
turer and writer, has been made a chev- 
alier of the French Legion of Honor. 

James Daugherty is working on illus- 
trations for “Daniel Boone,” a book by 
Stewart Edward White soon to be 
brought out by Doubleday, Page & Com- 





Missouri State Fair pur- | 





pany. The illustrations, in color and 
black and white, are strikingly free and | 
bold in conception. 


Alexander Couard is devoting the col- 
orful fall days to making etchings of 
scenes here and there about Westport, 
Conn., where his studio is now located. 

Hal Burrows sold three out of four 
decorative water colors sent to a recent 
exhibition in Salt Lake City. 

Henry Raleigh will find inspiration for 
his magazine illustrations this coming 
winter in Florida. With his wife and 
son he left for Miami last week. 

Katharine S. Lawson, sculptor, pur- 
chased a building lot in Westport the 
other day. 

Bertha Menzler Peyton, who has been 
in Gloucester since early in the sum- 
mer, returned last week to her studio in 
Irving Place. 

Wayman Adams has gone to Los 
Angeles to serve on the Pan-American 


jury. On his way back he will stop at 
New Orleans to paint the portrait of 
the governor of Louisiana. 


George 
arrived on the De Grasse last Saturday 
after an extensive painting trip through 
Europe. 

Maurice Fromkes is staying at the 
Great Northern until he sails for Spain 
on the 24th. 

Elmer Schofield, who has been paint- 
ing on the coast of Cornwall all sum- 
mer, is on his way back. He will ar- 
rive in time for the opening of his ex- 
hibition at the Milch Galleries on the 
16th. 


Lydia Bush-Brown, who has been on 
a sketching tour abroad since the mid- 
dle of February, returned on Wednes- 
day. She painted in Italy and Egypt and 
had some interesting experiences among 
the Bedouin tribes of the Near East. 

Clara McChesney, 
Europe last month, is showing litho- 
graphs at the Woman’s City Club. ° 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Lion (Flora 
Lion), of London, are in New York at 
the Plaza for the opening of Mrs. Lion’s 
exhibition of portraits at the Ehrich 
Galleries. She is planning to take a 
studio in New York for the winter 
months in order to execute her Ameri- 
can commissions. 

Mrs. Cecil Clark Davis is 
York for the opening of her exhibition 
of portraits at the Ferargil Galleries on 
Nov. 8. 

Ethel Blanchard Collver is at her 
studio, 20 Gramercy Park, for the 
winter, after painting at Newport dur- 
ing the summer. 


Louise Lyons Heustis has returned to 
her studio at 228 Central Park South 


after painting portraits at Newport and 
Watch Hill. She is now doing an over- 


mantel decoration for the Colorado 
Springs Day Nursery. 
Paintings of the Rocky Mountains 


and scenes in France are shown by Guy 
Wiggins, Nov. 5-26, at the Montclair 
Museum. The same pictures will later 
be shown in Chicago, Detroit and Cin- 
cinnz iti. 

Eben F. Comins has closed his East 
Gloucester studio and is spending a few 
days in Boston. 


Theresa Cerutti (Mrs. Will Simmons ) 


has returned to town from her summer 
home at New’ Milford, Conn: 


Elmer Browne and his party | 





who returned from | 


| their example. 


PARIS 


One of the interesting features of the 
Marcel Bernheim Gallery, which re- 
mains rightly faithful to the neighbor- 
hood of the Opera, a central position, 
is that it shows, in addition to those 
artists whose reputation is already es- 
tablished, works of young artists such 
as Asselin, Ottmann, Picard le Doux, 
Camoin, and many others of the younger 
generation who, without having’ yet at- 
tained to the first rank are already pro- 
ducing pictures worthy of attracting the 
M. Bosshard, 
won a reputation 
his nudes, which are very pure in syle 
and of great distinction, has just had an | 
exhibition in this 
showed for the most part landscapes, and 
especially mountain landscapes, a famil- 
iar subject for this artist who is Swiss 
by nationality. 
scriptive, 
their 


attention of connoisseurs. 
who has already 


gallery, 


More evocative than de- 

landscapes, which in| 
recall to a extent 
Chinese landscapes of the great period | 
of Chinese art, are very decorative in 
effect, but they are rather slight in 
subject, notwithstanding the charm and 
harmony of their composition. Several 
sober figure paintings of a rare ele- 
gance of form, of iine and of handling 
make one regret that there are not more 
of them in the exhibition. 

The show of paintings by M. 
Deshayes which followed the one of 
which | have written, reveals an artist 
of a very different temperament. This 
artist, who is above all a painter, de- 
votes himself entirely to rendering the 
aspect of things as strongly as possible. 
His broad and robust manner place him 
among those painters of the younger 
generation who have chosen Courbet for 
He seeks only 
as justly and as solidly as possible. 
is following a good path, and 
fail to arrive. 

The smal! dimensions of the paintings 
by Mme. Frances Thomason do not pre- | 
vent their being largely handled, but it | 
is not so much for the manner of their 


these 


spirit certain 


Frederic 


cannot 


treatment as for the sensitiveness which | 


they display that the works of this ar- 
tist, now brought together at the Gal- 
ler’ de Marsan, are valuab'e. A variety 
of subjects found in different parts of 
France have been depicted not only 
with charm and delicacy, but with fidel- 
it~ to the atmosphere of the place. 

In the same gallery an American artist, 


Mr. Gale Turnbull, has brought together | 


a collection of water colors—Britanny, 


Provence and Italy. Properly speak- 
ing, they are not so much water colors 
as pen drawings washed with color; 
they are none-the-less interesting, per- 
haps more so, one is tempted to say. 
With a few expressive strokes Mr. 
Turnbull seizes a characteristic scene, 
and his notations, apparently very sim- 
ple, are in fact carefully studied. Witty 


and amusing drawings, they would gain 
if the color employed were less uni- 
form, and a little more appropriated. 
Twelve decorations for theater dec- 
oration by Mme. Maud Da'e form an 
interesting show at the Gallery Allard. 
They are very modern in conception and 
execution and show a perfect conception 
of the exigencies of the theater of to- 
day, and of a very effective sense of 
decoration, at the same time they avoid 
excessive simplifications into which 
modern decorators are too apt to fall. 
With a minimum of means Mme. Dale 


| obtains big effects—as in the curtain for 


in New| 





“Oriental Dances” or the scene of “The 


Way of the Pilgrims,” or the fine set 
for “Blue Beard.” One could wish that 
directors of the large Paris theaters, 


and in particular of the Opera and the 
Opera Comique, often so wanting in 
their stage settings, would ask this ar- 
tist to compose several for them. 

The art of Boris Grigorieff, who is 
at the moment having an exhibition of 
his paintings at the Gallery Jean Char- 
pentier, serves to prove that the sci- 
ence of painting does not necessarily 
‘ead to academicism, and that an artist 
may preserve a perfect simplicity of 
spirit, while making use of very skillful 
means of expression. This artist, who 
is well known and justly appreciated in 
France as well as in America, is show- 
ing an important series of portraits, 
landscapes and figures. 

Without being properly speaking a cu- 
bist painter, Grigorieff had adopted a 
method akin to.theirs, and which gave 
his technique something slightly artifi- 
cial. His last productions show him en- 
tirely freed from this formula; his 
style has gained by it in simplicity and 
also in grandeur. He is able to paint 
directly, and his technique is sufficiently 
powerful to permit him to avoid all 
useless seeking after effects. 

There is in the handling of M. Gri- 
gorieff an exceptional strength, which 
makes his painting comparable to the art 
of sculpture. “A certain fiumber of por- 


for | 


where he| 


to paint | 
He | 


traits, 


Farrére, Remisoff, and Kerensky, 


Mme, A., 
tion. Naturally M. Grigorieff prefers 
models who give him the opportunity of 
expressing that acute, feeing for char- 
acter which so distinguishes him, and 
|he likes to seek his models in Britany, 
|and in those countries where people and 
piaces have marked characteristics. 

In addition to his paintings M. Grigor- 
ieff shows a series of drawings in pencil, 
at the same time schematic and finished, 
which are a marvel to connoisseurs. 
Landscapes given with a line of aston- 
ishing decision, figures executed in a 
single outline, expressive and clearly de- 
| fined, and which are perhaps more sur- 
prising even than his paintings. The 
|only master of the past to whom one 
| might compare him is the great Breug- 
|hel the Elder, who had no precursors 
|and has had no successors, until the 
| present day. 

In the large salon of M. Jean Char- 
pentier there is also at this moment an 
exhibition of the work of the very bril- 
| liant painter, well known in Spain, M. S. 


| de Nagy. This artist’s palette is excep- 
tionally rich, and makes one think of 
Monticelli. The subjects also are the 


same, and like him he loves sunlight and 
warm colors, but he employs a less rough 
impasto. The hot vibrating atmosphere 
of Spain is naturally his chosen theme. 
His works, usually small in dimensions, 
are very broad in execution. Certain 
ones, such as “The Politicians,’ which 
portrays a crowd dressed in gay colors, 
| merrymaking in a sunny forest, have a 
richness and gusto which are quite 
unique. One must also note the “Spots 
of Sunlight,” 
accordion player, which 
the intensity of stained glass, 
“Dia de San Isidoro,” and the “Captives,” 
| where nude women are massed against 
|a red curtain. 

At the Jean Charpentier gallery there 
opened at the beginning of November 
lan important restrospective of Leon 
Bakst; and in November-December there 
will be a retrospective of the art of the 
theater—H. S. C. 





sparkles with 





TORONTO 


| <A group of six of the younger Tor- | 


| onto artists are showing water colors, 
etchings, lithographs, pastels and tempera 
| drawings at the Eaton Galleries. M. P 
| Macdonald contributes marines, Eric 
| Heathcote, the breezy scenes of autumn; 
| Harold Pearl, architectural etchings of 
Toronto and Europe; 
| pastels and water colors of the Kawartha 
Lake district; Harold Joachim Kihl and 
Edmund Gee, paintings in oil as well as 
water colors and etchings.—A. S. W. 





ROCHESTER 


James Franklin Ballard lectured at 
the Memorial Art Gallery on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 28. His collection of Ori- 
ental rugs is now on view in the Gal- 
lery. 


among them that of Chaliapine, 
have | 
astonishing construction and expression. | 
That of Mme. Grigorieff and also of | 
are very powerful in execu- | 


a Spanish interior with an | 


and the| 


Arthur Gresham, | 


LONDON 


London has no sooner partial’y recov- 
ered herself from the shock engendered 
by Epstein’s Hudson memorial than she 
| is faced with another hardly less shatter- 
| ing. This is the Royal Artillery Memo- 
rial by S. Jagger, sp!endidly placed 
at Hyde Park Corner, immediately oppo- 
site the park. The sculptor has taken a 
stone howitzer as the centre of interest, 
a departure from the ordinary method of 
using the actual machine as the me- 
morial. The howitzer itself, as well as 
the erection of rectangular slabs on 
which it is piled, is treated in something 
of a cubistic manner; mass is superim- 
posed upon mass until the suggestion of 
the relentless war engine is forcibly ex- 
pressed, the great blocks of the pediment 
developing and accentuating the boldness 
of the idea. Round the sides come single 
figures of artilerymen, treated with an 
impressiveness that is seldom obtained in 
figures thus attired. I do not feel that 
the monument as a whole is entirely suc- 
cessful since it is lacking in homogeneity 
and its style is not altogether consistent 
throughout, but there is no denying the 
fact that it represents both in conception 
and execution, a notab.e advance upon 
others of its kind. It marks a step in the 
right direction, despite its shortcomings 
and though public opinion is not alto- 
gether in its favor, it serves to pave the 
way for still finer things to come. 
Charles Sergeant Jagger is brother to 
David Jagger, the painter; both came 
originally from a small colliery village 
|near Sheffield, and I cannot but think 
that this early environment is largely ac- 
countable for the rough-hewn features 
that occur in the work of both. If occa- 
sionally the work is unlovely, it is be- 
cause it deals with unlovely things. War 
/is one of them. 
| The exhibition of water-color draw- 
ings of British game birds by J. C. Har- 


} 





rison at the Vicars Galleries, 12 Old 
Bond St., is one which both the sports- 
man and the art lover will appreciate. 


This interpreter of bird life appears to 
delight in setting himself difficult tasks 
'to solve. He will take that instant when 
a partridge suddenly makes for cover 
or a jack snipe elects to alight, and con- 
vey to paper the exact droop of the wing 
and poise of the head—a thing so mo- 
mentary that it makes one wonder how 
ithe preliminary study can ever be 
made. The color also is good, especially 
in those drawings in which a_ back- 
ground of grasses and rushes has been 
employed. In his sunset skies he is less 
successful, the wash having a certain 
crudity and sharpness of tint. No little 
discretion is shown in avoiding that me- 
ticulous copying of detail to which the 
painter of bird life is usually so prone. 
Mr. Harrison is more impressionistic and 
can give all that is essential without 
resorting to an accuracy which ap- 
proaches photography. 

Sidney Hunt, who is connected with 
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as issued, 


Bringing 
the Mountain 
to Mohammed 


ANY picture lovers 
are prevented from 
owning original paintings 
because they cannot visit 
the galleries where the best 
of current art is displayed. 





Williams 


OR them, with the co- 

operation of a number 
of our leading artists, we an- 
nounce a series of six port- 
folios to be issued monthly 
until March. The October 
issue is now in its second 
printing and will be in- 
cluded in the series until 
the supply is exhausted. 
Each will contain reproduc- 
tions of twelve fine Ameri- 
can Paintings either new 
from the artists’ studios or 
recently added to our own 
collection, and, in character, 
size and price, suitable for 
American home-ownership. 


HE paintings, for a cer- 

tain time after publica- 
tion of the reproductions, 
will be reserved exclusibely 
for the inspection of out-of- 
town buyers to whom they 
will be sent on approval 
without expense or obliga- 
tion to purchase, under 
terms included with the 
portfolio. Size, price and 
color-description, will ac- 
company each reproduction. 





Redfield 
N this way, for the first 
time, the best of new 


work is made exclusively 
available to those who can- 
not come to New York. The 
reproductions in themselves 
will be found useful to those 
wishing to keep in touch 
with current work. 


A nominal charge of one dollar 

is made for the complete series, 

containing seventy-two half-tone 
prints 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
Fifteen East Fifty-Seventh St. 
New York City 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
15 East 57th Street, New 

Enclosed please 
dollar for 


INC., 
York. 


find remittance of one 

which. you are to send me, 
your six Art Portfolios of Re- 
productions of American Paintings. 
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the quarterly publication Art Work, is 
ho'ding an exhibition of a very differ- 
ent calibre at 18 Cork St. This is of 
an order which I should call dynamic, 
so deliberate is it in its deniai of all 
that might be called static in represen- 
tation. One of the cleverest of the 
drawings is entitled the “Beauty 
Chorus,” and in the manner of Picasso 
suggests in a series of forms, both curved 
and angular, the repetitive motions of a 
line of dancers making their exit across 


the stage. In his nudes the artist 
resorts to greatly exaggerated masses 
and colors in order to emphasize 


the point that he is .aboring; limbs be- 
come distorted and their relation to the 
whole is rendered disproportionate in 
order to impress their particular message 
both on eye and brain. The method is 
certainly effective in many cases but 
the success does not make for the deco- 
rative. It is interesting all the same. 
The Hon. John Collier, who has been 
titing at Epstein and comes off none 
too well in the combat, is represented 
at the exhibition of thé Royal Institute 
of Oil Painters by a large picture of 
Pallas Athene, depicted in a moment of 
wrath, but quite lacking that divine note 
which we shoud associate with her. In 
short the treatment is commonplace, and 
to be commonp ace in matters relating to 
art is an unforgivable sin. Sir Wil- 
liam Orpen, who never errs in this di- 
rection, sends a work called “The Doll,” 
which is a study of a baby in a cradle 
with a do!l hung near by. The contrast 
between the child and the toy is cleverly 
brought out and the .brushwork is, as 
usual, masterly. This-artist is so prolific 


and so versatile that one is constantly | 


left amazed at his achievement. Sir 
John Lavery sends the Holy Rood de- 
signed for the Lepers’ Church in Pretoria, 
the Savior painted with his eyes cast 


down with compassion upon those who | 


am tod that this 
which the 
and 


pray beneath him. | 
work is to replace one in 
face of Christ is cast upwards, 


which in consequence caused the wor- | 


shippers to feel that it was turned away 
from the sight of the afflicted—a _ pa- 
thetic touch, this, in the history of the 
work. There is charm in the conception, 
though it is not of the strongest that Sir 
John has carried out. I hear that his 
exhibition of “Interiors” at the Leicester 
Galleries is creating quite a vogue for 
a new style of portraiture. 

One of the interesting events of the 
last few days has been the sale at Puttick 


and Simpson’s of an important collec- | 
|the general, from a spleen personal and | 


tion of rare Old Staffordshire pottery 
brought together by Cyril Andrade, the 
expert on armor. He also specializes 
in Old Engiish pottery on which he is 
an authority. 

It was from Messrs. Agnew of Old 
Bond Street that the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Ireland acquired the 
fine Loronzo Lotto portrait from the 
Brownlow Collection last week. It 
came originally from the Hume collec- 
tion, for which it was bought in Venice 
in 1792 by an agent employed by Sir 
Ambraham Hume. It represents an 
Italian nobleman in a black robe cuffed 
in white, and holding a flower in his 
right hand. !t is a masterly piece of 
work in its untouched state——L. G.-S. 


DALLAS 


From the twentieth annual loan collec- 
tion of American paintings at the State 
Fair the following canvases were sold: 
“Blue and Gold,” “Emotion” by Louis 
Berneker, a “Still Life’ by Maude Ber- 
neker, “Still Life” by Matilda Browne, 
“The Satsuma Jar,” by Kathryne Hail 
Travis, “The Edge of the Cafion,” by 
Edward Eisen’ohr, three landscapes 
by Maurice Braun, two decorative flower 
panels by Elizabeth Price, “Going to 
School” by Olin H. Travis, and “Ground 
Fishermen” by Frederick J. Mulhaupt. 

The Dallas Times Herald is sponsor- 
ing an exhibition this week of the Dallas 
artists. Each of the twelve prominent 
Dallas artists will have a display in a 
window given them by the twelve lead- 
ing downtown stores. The artists to be 
represented are Frank Reaugh, Edward 
G. Eisenlohr, Olin H. Travis, Kathryne 
Hail Travis, Reveau Bassett, Alexander 
Hogue, Martha Simkins, JessieJo 
Eckford, Franz Strahalm, R. J. Hill, 
Ursula Lauderdale and Edna Collins.— 
Kathryne Hail Travis. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


Paintings by Mathias J. Alten went on 
exhibition at the gal'ery of the Grand 
Rapids Art Association on Nov. 4. Be- 
ginning Nov. 10 in the east room will be 
shown hooked rugs and _ water-color 
panels by Dorothea Storey and Marie 
Thater. 














AKRON, 0. 


The Lemon collection of old silver 
attracted many visitors to the Art In- 
stitution. 

Charlotte M. Hoff is showing “The 
Viaduct” at the Akron City Club. She 
has just completed the portraits of Dr. 
Devany’s six children. 


| The Michelangelo of Caricature 
(Continued from page 12) 
of the law, the appalling incompetence 
of the government, the insidious conni- 
vance of the vested interests were his un- 
varying subjects: and to the shame of 
France there was no escape from the 
disturbing justness of his accusations. 
As a result of his part in the intrepid 
campaign against the existing order car- 
ried on by La Caricature, Daumier be- 
came in a sense a public character. By 
his socia! honesty—not, unfortunately, by 
his creative verity or his technical ski.l— 
he made staunch friends among those 
who chanced to be in agreement with 
his political attitudes, and violent ene- 
mies among those who believed differ- 
ently. Upon the publication of the cele- 
brated lithograph in which the king is 
caricatured as Gargantua, Daumier suf- 
fered the not uncommon penalty of his 
convictions: he was imprisoned for six 
months at Sainte Pélagie, in 1832. This 
rape of his liberty did not, it must be 
confessed, arouse the French to a sen- 
timent of the affront which had thus 
heen put upon the outraged patriot. 
The event was noted with stoical in- 
difference by the public at large. The 
political satirist of La Caricature had 
merely gone a little too far. had offended 
French law, and had consequently been 
sent to prison, all of which was per- 
fectly natural. But the event had the 
effect of fixing Daumier in the mind of 
his public definitely as a political rather 
than an artistic figure, and to this un- 
happy circumstance the tardiness of his 
veritable recognition as an artist was 
without doubt in part responsible. 
About the time Daumier was released 





from his durance, La Caricature sus- 
pended publication. It was not long, 
however, until Philipon established 


Charivari, thereby providing the artist 
with a new field for his 


,in 1848 and, save for the interval be- 


| 


activities in| 


every particular similar to the one in| 


which he had won his first celebrity. 


to life was gradually mellowing into 
an organic sentiment of social injus- 
tice. His strictures in the Charivari 


were directed no longer against persons, 
| but against an inimical class: he was 
no longer contented with attacking the 
| king and his ministers and magistrates, 
but valiantly assaulted the class which 
they represented, the rich French bour- 
| geoisie. 

| Passing thus from the particu!ar to 


| terity of the figures themselves and the 


| 
| 


| 


ltherefore willful and_ eccentric in its | 
|nature to a social attitude truly critical | 


| and uncontaminated, Daumier came clos- 
‘er to the substance of a sound and 
| rounded art. In the character of Robert 
Macaire, the vil‘'ain of the then popu'ar 
play of that name (produced in 1834) 
by Frédéric Lemaitre and Benjamin An- 
tier (originally the melodrama “Auberge 
des Adrets” which, in 1823, had won 
Lemaitre his first popularity, and known 
in English as the “Macaire” of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley), 
Daumier represented all the treacheries 
and absurdities of which he _ be'ieved 











PIERCE GALLERIES, 741 5th Ave., N. Y. 
under the patronage of the Queen of 
Roumania, Madam Bocu will exhibit 
Handwoven Silks and Embroideries. 

November 10th to 16th—2 to 6 P. M. 
Paintings by Prince Serge Romanozsky 





_ me , -'| gives the Knight of La Mancha and his 
Daumier’s talent had for long been at its | 


|consummated growth and his approach | 


bourgeois society to be gui'ty. About 
1845 he interrupted his political crusade 
to produce the series of drawings ridi- 
culing the pseudo-classicism of the pe- 
riod which appeared under the title of 
“l’Histoire ancienne,” but resumed it 


tween 1860 and 1864, when he was at 
liberty from the Charivari, continued 
it almost until his death, which occurred 
in 1879. Meanwhile he found time to 
produce “Les Bas bleus,” “Les Bohé- 
miens de Paris,” and “Masques,” efforts 
which he perhaps regarded lightly but 
which we today cherish equally with the 
best of our heritage from Daumier. 
To Daumier the four thousand litho- 
graphs which he produced in the course 
of his active career were the vent of his 
social objection and a means of meeting 
the exigencies of life. To us they are 
more: they are an imperishable achieve- 
ment in themselves and a necessary com- 
pement to the paintings to which the 
artist gave the best of his labors and 
on which he erroneously depended for 
his future remembrance. One would not 
depreciate the paintings of Daumier, but 
one cannot place his interest as a painter 
above his sheer genius as a draughts- 
man. The “Christ and His Apostles” 
at the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam, 
the “Don Quixote” at the Chicago In- 
stitute, the small but precious relics of 
his finished paintings, and the sketches 
in the lonides collection at South Ken- 
sington emphatically bespeak the gifted 
painter, who might have become a great 
master if he had not been instead the 
Michelangelo of caricature. But even in 
the paintings for which he aspired so 
ambitiously. Daumier remains Daumier. 
The technique of the caricaturist is in- 
sistent in the paintings, and in its per- 
fect development it leads the artist to 
that directness of effect, that vivid ac- 
tuality of impression which took Dau- 
mier to naturalism, and to that extra- 
ordinary immediateness of vision which 


lorn squire and the dead horse the flavor 
of an urgent allegory and his Christs 
and Samaritans, apart from the aus- 


spiritual impressiveness of their drama, 
the sense of a haunting and unforget- 
table contemporaneity. 





Political Caricature in Europe 

Political caricature was a craft which 
even Leonardo da Vinci did not hold in 
contempt, as the sketches preserved at 
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Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
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Christ Church, Oxford, describing the 
attacks on Ludovico Sforza by the 
Duchess Bona and Gian Galeazzo es- 
tablish. Especially in Central Europe 
since the war, political caricature has 
become a significant indication of the 
general sentiments of the public towards 
the social problems which agitate those 
belabored countries. Friedrich Wen- 
del’s “Der Sozialismus in der Karikatur 
von Marx bis Macdonald: Ein Stick 
Kulturgeschichte” (Berlin: J. H. W. 
Dietz Nachfolger) is a contribution to- 
wards observing the contemporary phase 
of the art of political caricature in the 
light of the social situation. 

The book consists of nearly two hun- 
dred well-selected cartoons from the 
principal journa's of Europe, excellently 
reproduced on good paper. The text 
which accompanies these drawings, and 
by which the author attempts to justify 
his ambitious sub-title, is, we should 
say, dogmatically moderate socialist in 
tone, and a little heavy in treatment. The 
cartoons, however, fortunately stand for 
themselves, and are as a body what we 
take to be a fair indication of the gen- 
eral tenor of the popu‘ar spirit in Eu- 
rope in these troubled times. The most 
noteworthy cartoons in the new volume 
are from the German satirical journals, 
Simplicissimus, Kladderadatsch, and Ulk; 
from the London Punch; from the No- 
tonkraker of Amsterdam, and from the 
Golos Russii, the anti-Bolshevist organ 
published in Ber‘in. 





DRESDEN 


The Arnold Gallery has arranged a 





LOS ANGELES 


In the sixteenth annual exhibition of 
the California Art Club three medals and 
five honorable mentions were given by 
the club. The medal for the best land- 
scape went to Edgar Payne for “Peaks 
and Shadows.” Honorable mentions for 
landscapes were given to Ruth M. Ben- 
nett for “One Autumn Day” and to J. 
McDuffie Thurston for “Puente Hills.” 
For the best figure picture the medal was 
given to Clarence K. Hinkle for 
“Thoughts Adventuring,” an honorable 
mention to Val Costello for “Figure.” 
In sculpture, the medal was given to 
Katherine Beecher Stetson for “Dancer 
With Scarf,” and an honorable mention 
to Julia Bracken Wendt for “Modoc,” an 
Indian head. The jury of awards for 
paintings was composed of Mabel AIl- 
varez, Hanson Puthoff, and Arthur 
Millier; for sculpture, Marguerite Tew 
and Henry Lion. Seventy-two paintings, 
twenty-one pieces of sculpture and two 
miniatures were shown. 

The Museum has added to its group 
of representative paintings by California 
artists by the purchase of the canvas “A 
Speck of Dust” by E. Roscoe Shrader. 
This picture was hung in last spring’s 
Exhibition of Painters and Sculptures. It 
shows a young girl with a piece of pot- 
tery in her hand standing in front of a 
red brick fire place. 


COLUMBUS 
The first exhibition of the Ohio Water 
Color Society is being he'd at the Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts until Nov. 28. Artists 
of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Lima, 















































memorial exhibition of drawings and]! Oberlin and Toledo are among those 
prints by the late Lovis Corinth. represented. 
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ST. LOUIS 


At the City Art Museum there is a 
large and comprehensive exhibition of 
painting and sculpture, in small dimen- 
sions, by artists living within a radius of | 
fifty miles of St. Louis. 
Box Show is an annual event. 

The collection of sma‘l paintings and | 
sculpture at the Artists’ Guild, which | 
was installed three weeks ago, wil be| 
taken down on the 14th of November, to | 
make way for the Guild Competitive, the 
most important event of the year. 

St. Louis artists are further repre-| 
sented in the annual Two-by-Four, which | 
was opened to the public at the New- | 
house Galleries on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 1, with a reception and tea _at| 
which the artists’ wives presided. The} 
Two-by-Four is the oldest exclusive art 
society in St. Louis. It was organized 
in 1906 by a group of “arrived” artists: | 
Edmund Wuerpel, Gustave Wolff, 
Frederick Sylvester, Richard Miller, 
Tom P. Barnett, Char’es P. Davis, Daw- 
son-Watson, M. P. McArdle, Holmes- 
Smith and Robert Porter Bringhurst. 

The exhibition consists chiefly of 
large canvases by Berdanier, Wright, 
Mitchell, Wuerpel, Berninghaus, 
Thalinger, Nuderscher, Galt, Goetsch, 
Waldeck, and a few fine etchings by 
Holmes-Smith and McArdle, a portrait | 
by Kajiwara, and several pieces of sculp- | 
ture by Victor Holm. It will remain on 
view until Nov. 15. 

A rival art event of Sunday, Nov. 1, 
was the house-warming and studio re- 
ception at the newly erected home of 


Sheila Burlingame, the sculptor, at 
Carrswold, St. Louis County. The 
house is a delightful affair of pink | 


stucco, in the heart of a growing artis 
colony. 

At Central Public Library the work 
of Raymond Eastwood is attracting wide 
attention because of its snap and sparkle. 
Those who were told that Eastwood was 
an instructor in the art department of 
the University of Kansas, of which AIl- 
bert Bloch is the head, expected to see 
a collection of futurist paintings. They 
were disappointed. The pictures emanate 
chiefly from Provincetown, where the 
artist spends his summers. He is a 
product of the Art Students’ League and 
the fine arts department of Yale Uni- 
versity. His color is fresh and clean, 
and his drawing is meticulous. He has 
exhibited twice in the National Academy 
of Design. St. Louis is seeing him for 
the first time, and the impression is 
most favorable. 

The display of portrait and figure 
paintings by Susan Ricker Knox at the 
Shortridge Galleries has been extended 
to include the first week in November. 

From the southeastern part of the 
state comes a small collection of pictures, 
which chanced to be invo'ved in a land 
deal, and long held in litigation. There 
are in the list two early works by George | 
Inness, a fine Wimar, a well known 
Keith which years ago disappeared from 
view, and a small but rarely beautiful | 
Blakelock. Nine pictures in all, which | 
formerly be'onged to a discriminating St. 
Louis collector, and passed to the 
custody of the court whi'e his estate was 
being settled. This is one of the most 
important “finds” of recent years.— 
Emily Grant Hutchings. 


PORTLAND, ME. 

Paintings by Joseph Greenwood and 
Stanley W. Woodward are shown by 
the Portland Society of Art at the Sweat | 
Memorial Museum through November. 
There are fifteen works by Mr. Wood- 
ward and twenty-six by Mr. Greenwood, 
and al' are loaned by the Casson Gal- 
leries, Boston. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The Pennsy'vania Academy the 


of 


Fine Arts, the Philadelphia Water Color | 


Club, and the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters have sent out invi- 


The Thumb-| tations for the opening reception of their 
| 24th annual exhibition, Nov. 7, at the 


Pennsylvania Academy. 

The Print Club from Nov. 2 to 14 ex- 
hibits prints by Joseph Pennell, many of 
them his latest work. 

The Plastic Ciub has sent out invita- 
tions for the private view of the ex- 
hibition of small oil paintings. The ar- 


|tists Elizabeth F. Washineton, Clara N. 


Madeira and Mary K. Stokes wil be 
hostesses. 
The Pennsylvania Museum has an- 


nounced its schedule of promendade lec- 
i A series on 
the “Elements of Architecture for Interi- 
or Decorators” is by J. Frank Copeland; 
“Furniture: Its Historic Development,” 
by Edward Warwick, who also lectures 
on ‘History of Costume and Armor.” 
The Museum Bulletin this month fea- 
tures a scholarly article on “Sargent and 
a Hundred Years of Art in America” 
by Harvey M. Watts. 

Florence Tricker has resigned from the 
faculty of the Mary Lyons School and 
will become Dean of the F'orida Art 
School at St. Petersburg. 

Violet Oakley has been elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Contemporary 
Club. 

Theodore M. Dillaway, director of 
fine arts in the public schools, has just 
published a book of Colonial architec- 
ture called “The American  Renais- 
sance.” 

Austin M. Purves, Jr., is painting the 
apse frescoes of Motarlot Church, south 
of Paris. He has been in France and 
Italy for a year studying fresco and wall 
decoration. The Motarlot Church dates 
from the XIIIth century and is under 
jurisdiction of the Beaux Arts. 

Paul Cret has designed a monument 
60 feet high and 40 wide at the base, 
to be erected by the 
Pennsylvania State Historical Society 
to commemorate the Bushy Run Battle- 
field in Westmoreland County, Penn., 
where in 1763 Col. Henry Bouquet de- 
feated the Indians who blocked the trail 


from Carlisle to Fort Pitt. 
Clara T. Chase exhibits a collection 
of English and American prints in the 


Fine Arts building of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The list of exhibitors in- 
cludes Zorn, Garber, Eilleen Soper, Roth, 
McBey, Lee-Hankey, Whistler, Wa!cot, 
Cameron, 3enson, Muirhead Bone, 
Brouet, Pennell, Troy Kinney, Esher- 
ick, and Seymour Hayden.—Edward 
Longstreth. 























NATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 








annual exhibition at the Museum of 
Feb. 16-March 21. Pictures received Feb. 
14; jury meets the 15th. Address Eleanor 
Hurd, secretary, 1023 St. Paul St. 
BROOKLYN—Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 
‘fenth annual exhibition, Brooklyn Museum, 
Nov. 2-21; annual traveling exhibition by 
members, circulated under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts, starts 
Jan. 1 and continues for a year; annual 
international exhibition of etchings at An- 
derson Galleries, New York City, during 
March. Exact dates to be announced; dates 
of jury meetings for the two latter exhibi- 





tions not yet decided. Address, Secretary, 
Brooklyn Museum. 

BROOKLYN—Brooklyn Society of Minia- 
ture Painters, eighth annual _ exhibition, 


Hotel Bossert, March 1-31. Address Edith 
Sawyer, Secretary, 246 Fulton St. 


BUFFALO—Buffalo Salon of Independent 
Artists, third annual exhibition, Nov. 9-30. 
No jury, no prizes. Closing date for re- 


ceiving, Nov. 7. Address David B. Roizen. 
Secretary, 693 Main St. 

CHICAGO—Art Institute. Thirty-eighth ex- 
hibition of American Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, Oct. 29-Dec. 13. Thirtieth annual ex 
hibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity, 
Feb. 4-March 14; jury meetings, Jan. 19-20 
Sixth International Water Color Exhibition, 


Feb. 4. Address No-Jury Exhibition desk, 
Marshall Field & Co. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Society of Etchers, an- 
nual exhibition, Feb. 4-March 12; jury meets 
Jan. 4-5; last day for prints, Jan. 9; show 
open to anyone. Address Bertha E. Jaques, 
Secretary, Art Institute. 
CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Museum. Modern 
British prints, November; fifth International 
Water Color exhibition from the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. Oct. 16-Jan. 17; thirty-third 
annual Exhibition of American Art, May- 
September. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Society of Artists, 
annual exhibition in February at the Mu- 
seum. Open to members only. | 
CONCORD, MASS.—Annual exhibition of oil 
paintings and sculpture, May and June. 
Works invited. Address Elizabeth W. Rob 
erts, Secretary Concord Art Association. 
DALLAS—Dallas Art Association. Fifth an- 
nual international exhibition of paintings, and 
of American paintings and statuary, opening 
Nov. 19. Works invited. Address, Mrs 


BALTIMORE—Baltimore Water Color Club, | 


Art, | 


about | 





April 30-May 30; Jury meeting (Chicago | 
only), April 15. 

CHICAGO—No-Jury Society of Artists, fourth 
exhibition, Marshall Field Galleries, Jan, 25- 





George K. Meyer, President, Stonleigh 
ourt. 

DETROIT—Institute of Arts. 
bition by Michigan Artists, December. | 
dress Secretary Scarab Club, Art Institute. 
Annual spring exhibition of American paint- 
ing, March 15-April 30. Works invited. 

KANSAS CITY—Art Institute. Midwestern 
Artists’ Exhibition, Jan. 1-Feb. 1, for artists 
of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Colorado, : ‘ 

LOS ANGELES—Seventh International Print 
Makers Exhibition; etchings, engravings, 
block prints, and lithographs. March 11-31; 
last date for receiving prams Feb. 7; Howell 
C. Brown, Secretary, Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park. an-American Exhibition 
of Uil Paintings at the Museum, Nov. 
Jan, 1. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—New Haven Paint 
and Clay Club. Exhibition of little pictures, 
Dec. 4-18 at Free Public Library; pictures 
must be in by Nov. 27; jury meets 28th; 
s.ze of canvas limited to 16 x 20, Date oi 
spring exhibition not decided. Elizabeth K. 
Luquiens, Secretary, 189 East Rock Road. 

NEWPORT, R. 1.—Art Association of New 


port. Christmas exhibition and sale, Oct. 
24-Dec. 15. 

NEW YORK—Allied Artists of America. 
Thirteenth annual exhibition, Fine Arts 
Building, 215 W. 57th St. Only jury oil ex 
hibition in the United States open to all 
artists with no exempt exhibits; date for 


receiving pictures and sculpture, Nov, 19; 
exhibition, Nov. 27-Dec. 13. Address George 
Laurence Nelson, Secretary, 15 W. 67th St 

NEW YORK—Architectural League, Forty- 
first annual exhibition, Jan. 31-Feb. 28, Fine 
Arts Building; exhibits received Jan, 19-20. 
Address A. F. Brinckerhoff, Secretary, 215 
W. 57th St. 

NEW YORK—National Arts Club, Nov. 4- 
28, twentieth annual exhibition of books of 
the year; annual show by living American 
etchers, Dec. 2-19; annual display by painter 
and sculptor members, January, but no 
dates fixed. Address John Clyde Oswald, 
Secretary, 15 Gramercy Park. 

NEW YORK—National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, thirty-fifth annual! 
exhibition, Fine Arts Building, Nov. 2-21; 
small picture show, Association headquarters, 
17 E. 62nd St., Nov. 23-Dec. 23; group of 
paintings, Union League Club, December; 
black-and-whites and water colors, head- 
quarters, Jan. 20-Feb. 10; portraits, figures, 
compositions, headquarters, March 3-24; 
landscapes, headquarters, March 27-Aprii 
10; general exhibition, Brooklyn Museum, 


Annual Exhi- | 
Ad- | 








May; decorative exhibition, headquarters, 
May 4-18, 
NEW YORK—Salmagundi Club. Annual ex- 


hibition of pencil drawings, etchings, black- 
and-white illustrations, and sangu.ne 
sketckes, Nov. 7-20; thumb-box sketches, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 22; auction sale, Jan, 23-Feb. 
5; oil, Feb. 13-26; water color, March 13- 
26; decorative show by architects, painters 
and sculptors, April 10-23; annual summer 
display, May 8-Oct. 15. 

OMAHA—tTenth annual exhibition of the 
Omaha Art Guild, Nov. 2-28, Lounge of 
the Brandeis Bldg. Address Cordelia Sohn: 
son, Secretary, 2346 South 34th St. 

PHILADELPHIA—Art Club of Philadelphia. 
Group of Philadelphia women inters, Nov. 
9-30; International Exhibition from Carnegie 
Institute, January-February; thirty-second an- 
nual exhibition of oil paintings, Dec. 5-Jan. 3; 
Ten Philadelphia Painters (women), April; 
Art Club Painter members’ show, May-Octo- 
ber; Edward W. Redfield, chairman of ex- 
hibition committee. 

PHILADELPHIA—One hundred .and_ twen- 
tieth. annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Jan. 31-March 21; 
receiving date, Jan. 13, other information 
later. Address John Andrew Myers, Secre- 
tary. Twenty-third annual Philadelphia Wa- 
ter Color Exhibition, Nov. 8-Dec. 13; twenty- 
fourth annual Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters, same dates. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Art Institute, Oils by local 
artists, and exhibits by Printmakers So- 
ciety of California, November. 

PROVIDENCE—Annual fall exhibition of 
comtemporary American paintings, Oct. 13- 
_ Nov. 9, at Rhode Island School of Design. 

ST. LOUIS — Thirteenth annual show, St. 
Louis Artists’ Guild, Nov. 10-Jan. 10; open 
to artists within a radius of fifty miles; 
work received until Nov. 10. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Seventh special ex- 
hibition of oil paintings, Springfield Art 
League, Nov. 7-22. 

TOLEDO—Eighth annual exhibition, Toledo 
Federation of Art Societies, April. Re- 
stricted to Toledo art’sts. 

WASHINGTON — Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
National Academy of Design, Centennial 
Exhibition, Oct. 17-Nov. 15. Society of 
Washington Artists, thirty-fifth annual ex- 
hibition, durin December; Secretary, Mrs. 


Margaret S. Zimmele, 1901 Wyomin _ Ave. 
Washington Water Color Club, thirtieth 
annual, during February. Secretary, Mrs. 


Susan Chase, 2017 I St. Tenth exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oil Paintings, April 
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Annual Exhibition 
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Women Painters and Sculptors 


NOV. 3d TO 20th 
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Gallery Lighting 


The Frink Engineering Depart- 
ment makes a special study of 
lighting pictures—individually or 
in groups. Its services are at 
your disposal. 
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24th St. & 10th Ave., New York 
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EDWARD P. O'REILLY, Auctioneer 
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CHICAGO 
thirty-eighth annual 
Paintings and 
29, in the east wing gal- | 
Art Institute. 


The 

American 
opened Oct. 
leries of the 
ceremonious reception of the year ruled 


of 


Anti- 
Club, 


the opening and members of the 
quarian Society, the Fortnightly 


the Friends of American Art, the Chi- | 


cago Woman's Club, the Municipal Art | 
League, the Arts Club, the Friday Club, 
the Young Fortnightly, and a dozen 
other of the leading social and literary 
and artistic organizations, drank tea and 
crumbled cakes as they reviewed the 
exhibit. 

The most startling fact about the show 
is its lack of impressive points. The 
genera! level is high, but there are no 
outstanding works, in either painting 
or sculpture. The sculpture carried off 
most of the important prizes, the list 
having been printed in last week’s Art 
News. This is a distinct variation from 
the usual run of prize awards for, though 
Albin Polasek has been honored before, 
customarily our sculptors must content 
themse.ves with honorable mentions. 

Anna Lee Stacey shows a beautiful 
still life, a composition of flowers and 
lavender jars; John A. Spelman, a 
magic forest scene, a river that mirrors 
a sloping bank of fall-frosted trees. 
Frederic M. Grant sends a beautiful and 
decorative canvas in his “Italian Sou- 
venir.” A clever stroke, unmistakable, 
is put in by Wayman Adams with his 
pursy, self-sufficient, affable “Photogra- 
pher of Fine Arts.” 


Among the other artists who must be 
mentioned are Wellington J. Reynolds, 
offering in “Helen” an illustration of the 
new technique in painting he is develop- 
ing; Eugene Speicher, with his adorable, 
“The Plum-Colored Jacket ;” E. Martin 
Hennings, “Passing By” and “Mexican 
Sheep Herder ;” Wilson Irvine, “Blue 
Net;’ Chauncey Ryder, “Mousesauke 
Mountains;” Douglas. Parshall, “The 
Great Surge;” W. J. G'ackens, Pauline 
Palmer, .Marshall _D. Smith, Robert 
Ward Johnson, Max Bohm, Sylvia Shaw 
Judson, and Mario Korbel. 


The Palette and Chisel Club announces 
its annual sketch show and bidding sale 
of small- pictures to: begin Nov. 10 and 
close early in December. This follows 
the successful exhibit of decorative can- 
vases by Glen C. Sheffer, which has 
been on view in the club during October. 


The Oak’'Park Art League opened its 
season with an exhibition of Ree paint- 
ings by Cart R. Krafft, on Nov. 1. The 
exit comtaims paintingy of ihe Ozarks, 
Rock River Va'‘ley, and several por- 
traits. 


Four large paintings by Tiepolo, one 
Manet, one painting by Gari Melchers 
and one by Wa'ter McEwen have be- 
come the property of the Chicago Art 
Institute through the will of the late 
James M. Deering, who died in Sep- 
tember. 

Karl Albert Buehr has returned from 
Europe and has again taken up his work 
as instructor in the Art Institute. 

Edwin L. Dahlbeg, winner of the 1924 
John Quincy Adams traveli gz scholar- 
ship in the Art Institute School, has 
returned from eight months road. 


In the Print Room of t! ~ Institute 
there is an attractive exhil of etch- 
ings acquired by the Chic Society 
of Etchers through purchase .rom the 
various annual exhibitions held in the 
Institute. 


Jeffrey Grant, Rudolph Ingerle and 
Oskar Gross have been holding an ex- 
hibit in Rockford, Il. 


Edward H. Gressendorf and George 
J. Rosen were se'ected by Director Rob- 
ert B. Harshe of the Art Institute as 
the two students who are to have the 
privileges of the Palette and Chisel c!ub 
clubhouse for the current year. 

A few years ago the urgent need for 
schools in which should be taught the 
industrial arts was made manifest in 
Chicago, and the Art Institute began a 
revision of its courses in art. Classes 
in the industrial arts were added and 
a campaign, undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation of Arts and Industries, was in- 
augurated to provide a suitable building 
for the new school, as the school rooms 
of the Art Institute were already over- 
flowing with their regular classes. Be- 
tween $100,000 and $150,000 has already 
been raised for the new school and as 
much more is needed before the building 
can be comp!eted. Its location will be 
adjoining the Art Institute on the south- 
east where the excavation and founda- 
tion have already been made. The edi- 
fice will be similar to the Goodman 
Theater Building at the northeast corner 
of the Institute, in that it will not rise 
above the Illinois Central retainine wall 


adjoining it. In the meantime the Art 
Institute has added classes in many 


branches of the new art and competent 
instructors are now teaching such useful 
trades as printing, interior decoration, 
lithography, textife “decorations, lettering 


exhibition 
Sculpture 


The most | 


| 

| poster design, pottery, weaving, stage 
|}costume and stage craft and furniture 
design. 

For the purpose of raising additional 
pee to complete the Industrial Arts 
bui ding the association of Arts and In- 

| dustries will give an “Arts Ball” in the 
| Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, Fri- 
| day night, Dec. 18, the principal feature 
of which will be a Pageant of the Arts, 
under the direction of Thomas Wood 
Groups from the various art 
cals ‘of the city will be features and 
there will be skits and choruses from 
the principal plays now being shown in 
the local theaters. Pavley and Oukrain- 
sky will a'so put on their inimitable bal- 
let. Members of the Arrangement Com- 
mittee are: Andrew Rebori, chairman; 
William: Pelouze, president of the asso- 








ciation; Benjamin Marshall, Mrs. R. R. 
McCormick, McClellan Barklay, Colin 
lyffe, and John F. Jelke, Jr. Harry 
J. Ridings is chairman of the theater 


group, and Mrs. Jacob Baur, chairman 


of patrons and patronesses. 

Paul Trebilcock, who won the Mar- 
tin B. Cahn prize in the present exhibi- 
tion of American Painting and Sculp- 
ture, painted in the School of the Art 
Institute under Leopold Seyffert two 
years ago. Mr. Trebilcock recent'y re- 
turved from England, where he occu- 
pied the London studio of Dean Cornwe 1] 
during the summer. 

The Children’s Museum of 


the In- 





stitute exhibits, for the second time, its 
co lection of dolls. The collection in- 
cludes many old-fashioned ladies of 


some Oriental visitors, 
and a number of costume dolls showing 
the native dress of various European 
countries. There are some Japanese 
dolls of the XVIIth century, which rep- 
resent members of the nobility, with at- 
tendant musicians. Quite different are 
the American Indian dol's, and several 
queer types from Africa, Turkey, Egypt, 
and a group from Alaska. A collection 
ot china, glass and silver in miniature 
si7¢es 1s also shown, with a bit of brocade 


hoop-skirt days, 


| ple intently 


from the Queen’s Doll House in London, | 


some tiny books 
‘he growing doll.—Eleanor Jewett. 


and 
at 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
and other 

Mrs. Charles C. 
Minneapolis are the November attraction 
at the Sawyer Foundation. 


Indian Oriental shawls 


loaned by Bovey of 


The Decem- 


ber attraction will be oil paintings by 
Frances Keffer. An unusually fine ex- 
hibit has been obtained for January, 
comprising the traveling exhibit pre- 
pared by the division of graphic arts 
from the United States National Mu- 
| seum, under the direction of the Smith- 


| sonian Institution. 

















NEW YORK EXHIBITION CALENDAR | 

















Ainslie Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave.—Portraits by 
Alexander Flyn, to Nov. 15; Miniatures and 


oils by Hallie Worthington Chambers, to 
Nov. 16; paintings by George Shorey, to 
Nov. 16. 
Anderson Galleries, Park Ave. and 59th St. 


New lithographs by 
ican paintings an 
haus, to Nov. 14. 
Art Center, 65-67 East 56th St.—Paintings 
and art objects from the Westminster, Sar- 
ge! nt and other collections, shown by A. VU. 
ewton, to Nov. 21; Paintings and sculp- 
ture from the Tiffany Foundation, Nov. 10- 
30; Printed silks designed. by American 
Artists, Nov. 9 to 14; Paintings and Orien- 
tal jewelry from the Karma Studios, Nov. 
10-28. 
Art Students’ League, 
Concours exhibition, 


. Howard Leigh and Mex- 
“potteries by Trude Neu 


215 West 57th St.— 


Nov. 9-14. 


by Leon Volkmar, decorative and architectural 
wall paper by Elfreda James, and hand 
wrought metal work by Morgan Colt, to Nov. 
24. 

Babcock Galleries, St. 


19 East 49th —Paintings 


by Alexander O. Levy, to Nov. 21; water 
colors by Goorae Pearse Ennis, to Nov. 21. 
Boyle, Gertrude F. Studio, 246 W. 14th St.— 
Drawings, aaa! colers and sculpture, to 
Nov. 22, 3 to 6 o'clock, 
Bourgeois Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings by Arnold Friedman, to Nov. 30. 


Brearley School, 60 East élst St.—Decorative 
maps by Ernest Clegg, to Nov. ‘ 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Special 
exhibition of Norwegian art, to Nov. 15; 
tenth annual exhibition of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety of Etchers, to Nov. 22. 

Brummer Galleries, 27 East 57th St.—Paint- 
ings, water colors and drawings by Thomas 


Eakins, to Nov. 29. 
D. B. Butler & Co., 116 East 57th St.—Old 
New York and naval prints, to Nov. 15. 


Corona Mundi, 310 Riverside Drive—Tibetan 
banners, to Jan. 3. 
Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison e.—Water 
colors by Owen Merton, to Nov. Me 
Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th St.—Paint- 
ings by Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre, 
to Nov. 15. 
-Paint- 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th St.- 


ings by Gustave Loiseau beginning Nov. 11. 
Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of Portraits by Flora Lion, to Nov. 19. 


25 West 54th St.—Paintings 
by Hubert Vos, ‘beginning Nov. 16. 

Ferargil Galleries, 37 F. 57th St.—Bronzes by 
Degas, portraits by Cecil Clark Davis; sculp 
ture by Amateis; portraits by Haupt. 

Grand Central Galleries, 6th floor, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal.—Sculpture by Bourdelle, to 
Nov. 21 

Harlow Gallery, 712 Fifth Ave.—Etchings and 
worms by Marguerite Kirmse, through No- 


Fearon Galleries, 2 


vembe 

Holt Galler 630 Lexington Ave.-—Paintings 
by Jean y LI ah Pfister, to Nov. 13; paint- 
ings by Agnes M. Richmond and Winthrop 


Turney, Nov. 15-30. 

Kennedy Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Etchings 
by D. Y. Cameron, to Nov. 14. 

Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th St.—Exhibition 
of old English coaching prints through Nov. 

Kleykamp Galleries, 3-5 East 54th St.—Open- 


ing exhibition of Oriental art, beginning 
Nov. 10. 
Knoedler Galleries, 14 E. 57th St.—Water 


colors and oils by the late John Singer Sar- 

gent, to Nov. 1 

auschaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings and drawings by Guy Pene Du Bois, 
to Nov. . 

John Levy Galleries, 559 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Aiwetrican and European artists. 


K 





Arden Galleries, 599 Fifth Ave. —Durant faience | 





| 








Lewis and. Simmons,, Heckscher Bldg., 730 
Fifth Ave.—Old masters and art objects. 
Little Gallery, 29 West 56th St.—Exhibition 

of pewter and hooked rugs, Nov. 
Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th St.—Memorial 


exhibition: of paintings by William Sartain, 


to Nov. 1 
Macy Galleries, 34th St. 
ings by George L. Noyes, to Nov. 21. 
Metropolitan Museum, Central Park at 82d 
St.—George Bellows memorial exhibition to 
Nov. 22; Renaissance wood cuts; Chinese 
through November. 


paintings, 
Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th St.—Paintings 


by Ann Crane, to Nov. 14. 
Montross Galleries, 26 East 56th St.—Water 
colors by Robert Hallowell, to Nov. 25. 


National Arts Club, 119 East 19th St.—Twenti- 


for the edification | 





and Broadway—Paint- | 


eth. annual exhibition of books.of the year, | 


to Nov. 


National Association of Women 


Sculptors, 215 West 57th St.—Thirty-fifth | 
annual exhibition, to Nov. 20. 
Neumann Print Room, 35 West 57th St.— 


Paintings by modern Americans; XVth 
tury German wood cuts, to Nov. 24. 
New Gallery, 600 Madison Ave.—Exhibition 
of Modern American and European paint- 

ings to Nov. 14. 

N.. ¥. Publix Library, 42d St. and Fifth Ave. 
—Recent accessions to the print collection; 
prints of New York City from the Eno col- 
lection. 

N. Y. Public Library, West 100th St. 
—Paintings by John Koopman. 

N. Y. Public Library, 115th St. 

South Sea paintings by Stephen Haweis. 

Nordic Arts Studio, 53 West 48th St.—North- 
ern arts and crafts. 

Parish-Watson, 44 East 57th St.—Opening of 
fourth floor gallery showing Persian minia- 
tures and early potteries. 

Persian Art Center, 50 East 57th St.—Exhibi 
tion of Persian art. 

Henry Havelock Pierce, 741 Fifth Ave.—Hand- 
woven silks and embroideries by Roumanian 
war widows, paintings by Serge Romanovsky 
and miniatures by Madame Matinoff, pictures 
of the Queen of Roumania by Mr. Pierce, 
Nov. 10-16 


| Pratt Institute, Ryerson St., eee ae 
colo s b Henry Bacon to Nov. 

Ralston Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave XVIII th 
century English portraits and Barbizon por- 
traits. 

Rehn Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by 
George Luks, through November. 

Reinhardt Galleries. —Paintings by Vlaminck 
and Utrillo, to Nov. 21. 

Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Ave.—Etchings, 
pencil drawings, black and white illustra- 

sanguine sketches, wood-block prints, 
to Nov. 

School of Design and Liberal 


cen- 


Arts, 212 West 


59th St.—Exhibition of Japanese prints, to 
Nov. 14. 
Schwartz Galleries, 517 Madison Ave.—Etch- 


ings and mezzotints, through November. 

Scott & Fowles, 667 Fifth Ave.—XVIIIth 
Century English portraits and modern draw- 
ings. 

Society of Arts and Crafts, 7 West 56th St.- 
Etchings by E. Kent K. Wetherill, to Nov. 14. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave.—Draw- 
ings by Alastair, to Nov. 14 

Whitney Studio Club, 14 West ath St.— 
hibition of paintings, to No 

Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth "ave —XVIIIth 
century and modern French paintings. 

Wanamaker’s, B’way and St.—Tercenten- 
wn? sictorial pageant of N. Y. 

illiams, 538 Madison Ave. Ship models 
nee old prints. 

Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth _ Ave.— 
American and foreign paintings, to Nov. 22. 
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WASHINGTON 


The Phillips Memorial Art Gallery 


has again opened to the public, with sev- 


eral 
others 
| for 
| paintings 


R 


new canvases and a 
which have 

months. 
are two by 


and “The Sculptor.” 


display of 
not been exhibited 
Among the new 

Daumier, “The 
The first 


some 


ockets” 


mentioned is typical of the spirited work 
of this artist and shows a group of peo- 


Ww 


watching a display of fire- 


orks. The expressions upon the faces, 


as depicted by the artist, are remarkable. 


A 
pe 


recent acquisition. 


/in Suffolk” 


fe 
vi 


lle” 


particularly beautiful Fragonard, a 
trait of Marguerite Gerard, is also a 
“On the River Stour 
by Constable is now on view 
yw the first time. “The Beach at Trou- 
by Eugene Louis Boudin has been 


in the possession of the ga'lery for some 


time, 


but until recently has not been 





Daumier’s “Avocat” and “Revo- 
_are among the familiar paint- 
which are in their accustomed 


shown. 
lutionist”’ 
ings 
place. 

The Arts Club of Washington has just 
hung a collection of small paintings by 
James Perry Wilson and Frederick Wil- 
liam Van Duyne, Jr. Among these fifty- 
eight small canvases are many beautiful 
scenes of the Maine coast and of the 
New England countryside. 

Catherine Critcher has 
to Washington after a summer near 
Taos. Her Indian portraits have been 
displayed here frequently in various gal- 
leries. 

The making of etchings and aquatints 
in color was the subject of a lecture, il- 
lustrated by motion pictures, by Georges 
Plasse, French portrait painter and etch- 
er. This lecture, in the National 
Museum, supplemented a display of color 
prints by thirteen contemporary French 
artists.—Ralph C. Smith. 
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